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THE CONCEPT OF THE STATE AS POWER. 


HERE is at the present time among those interested in polit- 
ical philosophy a very considerable dissatisfaction with 
what may be called the traditional conception of the state, that is, 
the conception of it as primarily a power. It cannot be said that 
as yet this dissatisfaction has focussed itself into a definitely new 
construction, nor does it appear that different thinkers have come 
at their difficulties by the same route. In fact, the contrary is 
true. Sometimes it has been by way of the legal theory of cor- 
porations and their relation to the state, sometimes by way of the 
sociological view of law and its relation to the community ; some- 
times the theory of state power has seemed objectionable on ac- 
count of its practical or ethical consequences. This situation is 
due to the fact that the traditional notion of the state is out of 
accord with present political conditions; in a word, we have here 
a case in which political evolution has outstripped the theoretical 
statement of political relations. It is the purpose of this paper 
to show that this is the case. This can be done by showing the 
salient historical conditions which led political theorists to con- 
ceive the state as power and by re-examining the conception in 
the light of certain modern political conditions and tendencies. 
In this way it will appear that the state was defined as a power 
because of facts which were doubtless of sufficient importance 
in their day to justify the definition but which have largely 
passed away. 
1 Read in part before the Western Philosophical Association in Madison, 
Wis., April, 1920. 
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The prima facie attribute of the state is that it makes and en- 
forces law, and of the law that it is a body of rules which has 
behind it an organized power acknowledged to have the right of 
coercion as against recalcitrant individuals. From this point of 
view the fundamental political relation is that of sovereign and 
subject. Law is the will of the former issued to the latter in the 
form of commands which the subject disobeys at the risk of in- 
curring such penalties as the sovereign will may prescribe. These 
penalties are the sanctions of the law and they are justified by 
the political superiority of the will which utters the command. 
The state is therefore primarily a power. It possesses legal 
dominion over the population of a definite territory and its legal- 
ity is original, rather than derived from another power which 
might dominate it. Other organizations within the state, such 
as municipalities, are legally the creatures of the state and possess 
the powers they exercise by delegation from the state. The state 
itself is distinguished by the fact that its powers are not imputed 
but are native to it. Hence it is the judge of its own legal com- 
petence, as well as of the legal competence of the corporations 
which it creates. The state is the arbiter over both its own legal 
powers and those of its subjects. The elaboration of this concept 
of underived power has resulted in much controversy. The most 
complete interpretation of it, and the one which is perhaps least 
open to formal objection, holds that an underived power must of 
necessity be unlimited, on the principle that all limitation is nega- 
tion, and that absolute power can neither be divided nor alienated.” 
Hence it is held that every true state must be sovereign, 1.e., 
possessed of supreme and independent power, that the state in 
its relations with other states is bound only by its own will, that a 
new sovereign cannot arise by treaty. Driven perhaps rather by 
facts than by logic, and with the purpose chiefly of accounting 

1Cf., for example, the following definition: “Als Rechtsbegriff ist der 
Staat . . . die mit urspriinglicher Herrschermacht ausgestattete Gebietskérper- 
schaft.” Jellinek, Staatslehre, 2. Aufl., p. 176. Or the following: “ Er [der 
Staat] ist der einzige kraft ihm innewohnender urspriinglicher, rechtlich von 
keiner anderen Macht abgeleiteter Macht herrschende Verband.” Jbid., p. 172. 


2 An example of this type of reasoning may be found in W. W. Willoughby, 
The Nature of the State, pp. 192 ff. 
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for that specifically modern type of political organization, the 
federal state, political theory has modified the rigor of this extreme 
position in two main ways. On the one hand, there have been a mul- 
titude of theories of divided power, or even divided sovereignty, 
thus sacrificing the unity of the state and, in effect, if not ex- 
plicitly, giving up the notion of a juristic person or will as the 
source of law. On the other hand, it has been held that power 
may be underived but not absolute, thus making room for the 
non-sovereign state. In this way, by sacrificing sovereignty, the 
unity of the state and its nature as a corporate will are preserved. 
Either device, however, spoils the logical neatness of the original 
deduction and both are in fact compromises which may best be 
considered as half-way stations on the road to the final abandon- 
ment of the theory that the state is primarily power. 

It may be taken for granted that in such a subject as political 
science, which has always stood in intimate relation with polit- 
ical ideals and political practice, the elaboration of this concept of 
state power is not so abstract as it seems, but is rather an inter- 
pretation of vivid and long-continued political experience. The 
fact is that the concept of political power, unity, and sovereignty 
bears the marks of historical controversies which influence the 
reasoning but do not appear as premises in the argument. The 
sovereign state is specifically a modern phenomenon and its ap- 
pearance was the epoch-making event of the early modern period. 
It was born of century-long contests, and political theory, then as 
now, was largely an attempt to state the general drift of events 
and to bring the newer tendencies to a successful birth. The 
scientific fashion of the day dictated that these prevailing tenden- 
cies should be regarded as rooted in the nature of things and that 
statements of them should be treated as axioms whose implica- 
tions were to be developed by logical elaboration. An examina- 
tion of the origin of the earlier theories of the state reveals clearly 
why it was conceived as unified, absolute power, and also how the 
supposedly inherent reasonableness of the conception was con- 
sidered the most trustworthy defense of an important polit- 
ical ideal. 

The state achieved its modern form by the gradual emancipa- 
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tion of the kingship from three other types of political institution 
which during the Middle Ages had overshadowed it or at least 
had rivalled it in authority... These three powers were the 
Church, the Holy Roman Empire, and the corporations or great 
feudal lords within the kingdom who frequently were powerful 
enough to act in independence of the king. The king was sub- 
ject, always in theory and often in practice, to limitation by the 
two great powers which were most typical of the Middle Ages. 
It was relatively late? and only as the consequence of the bitter 
struggles between the Pope and the King of France that the inde- 
pendence of political from ecclesiastical power was asserted. In 
theory also the kings of France and England were subjects of 
the Emperor, and while the theory did not accord with the facts, 
the kings could not claim more in principle than to exercise all the 
power of the Emperor within their kingdoms. It was not denied 
that only the emperor could grant the title and privileges of king- 
ship. From the medieval point of view it was obvious that there 
could be by right only one earthly power, as there was but one 
heavenly power. It was not until the Reformation that this 
theoretical claim of unity was destroyed. 

If the claims of the Church and the Empire were sometimes 
more matters of theory than of fact, the limitation upon the king’s 
power in his own kingdom was entirely real and very effective. 
Both the feudal lords and the free cities held political rights 
which medizval law regarded as essentially private possessions, 
just as it regarded the power of the king himself as a subjective 
right. In the exercise of these powers all three were virtually 
independent. The feudal system, where it was at all completely 

1I have followed here Jellinek’s account of the origin and growth of the 
concept of sovereignty, of. cit., 14. Kap. Jellinek rejects sovereignty (supreme 
power) as essential to the state, finding its fundamental attribute in unde- 
rived power, which may or may not be sovereign. It appears to me, however, 
that the historical conditions which he finds responsible for the claim of su- 
preme power are equally responsible for the definition of the state as the 
source of juristic authority. 

2 Jellinek says at the beginning of the Fourteenth Century during the con- 
troversies of Philip the Fair and Boniface VIII. He attributes the remark- 
able defense of the Emperor by Marsilius of Padua (Defensor pacis, 1324) to 
French influence. Op. cit., p. 428. 
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developed, stood between the king and the people in such a way 
that his political power might be practically lost. For each sub- 
ject owed fealty to his immediate over-lord and through him 
mediately to the king. Where the law was enforced not through 
the king’s but through the lord’s courts, the kingdom could 
scarcely be said to have political unity in more than name. It is 
not without reason, therefore, that Maitland stresses the fact that 
from the time of the Conquest the county-moot in England was a 
county court but not a count’s court,’ nor was it without reason 
that the Conquerors reaffirmed the right to have subjects swear 
fealty directly to the king. In France it was a much slower 
process by which the king gradually extended the royal domain 
and attained a degree of power that definitely exalted him above 
the nobility. It was this process which finally established the 
theory that the king possesses a general power of legislation for 
the good of the whole kingdom and is the supreme lord of the 
land. Only the growing power of the king finally overthrew the 
pluralism of the feudal system and welded the kingdom into a 
unified political entity. Both in France and in England politics 
first assumes a distinctively modern form in a period of royal 
absolutism. 

It is deeply significant that this period produced also the first 
theories of the sovereign state. In particular it was the King of 
France who in the Sixteenth Century achieved the title to be de- 
scribed as “in his own kingdom, as it were, a corporeal god.” 
And in 1576 Jean Bodin first formulated a definition of the state 
which made sovereign power its essential characteristic. The 


1 Art. English Law, Encyclopedia Britannica. Cf. Pollock and Maitland, 
History of English Law, 2d Ed., Vol. I, pp. 40 f, 528 f. The Conquest appears 
to have aided the development of feudalism in some respects and to have 
checked it in others. It completely feudalized the tenure of English land, but 
the strength of the Norman kings definitely checked an existing tendency to 
grant jurisdiction to the landholder. Thus Edward the Confessor is said to 
have granted such private jurisdiction with a lavish hand, but in 1278 Ed- 
ward I made a vigorous effort to recover all judicial rights not held by a 
definite written grant or by immemorial custom. Maitland, Constitutional 
History of England, pp. 45, 59, 151, 156. The king’s justices made a wide 
use of legal fictions to bring business into the king’s courts, ibid., pp. 109 ff. 
Maitland enumerates six important respects in which the development of the 
feudal system was limited in England, pp. 161 ff. 
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state consists of citizens subject to some sovereign power and 
“sovereignty is the supreme power over citizens and subjects, 
unrestrained by the laws.”* The sovereign is the source of law 
and, as such, cannot be bound by it; he is subject only to the 
divine law and the law of nature, and is responsible to God alone 
for his acts. Political theory thus joined hands with political 
policy ; as Machiavelli had prescribed the concentration of power 
in the hands of the princes as the only means of uniting Italy, so 
Bodin, in the midst of civil war, celebrated in his theory of sov- 
ereignty a similar concentration in France which was about to 
be consummated in his day. Moreover, this theory conformed 
quite simply to the most significant tendency of the century, the 
fact that the king was not subject to the Pope, owed no fealty to 
the Emperor, and within his kingdom legislated for the whole 
body of his subjects and enforced the law directly upon them by 
his own officers. The famous claim of Louis XIV, “I am the 
state,” was in the main simply a statement of fact; for the rest, 
it was a somewhat crude way of stating a great political ideal. It 
is clear, therefore, why political philosophy regarded the relation 
of sovereign and subject as the fundamental political fact, and 
also why a similar theory of sovereign power could not have 
arisen at any earlier date; it was born only of the struggle which 
set the king free from other limiting political powers and so 
brought the modern state into existence. 

In the light of these facts the theory of the divine right of the 
king is neither so absurd nor so divorced from fact as it seems 
to a generation which has lost the fashion of expressing political 
ideas in theological language. In the Seventeenth Century it 
was a simple and perfectly intelligible way of maintaining the 
legal omnipotence of the sovereign as the source of law. James 
the First’s “free monarchy” meant simply that there was no 
power on earth to which the king could be held responsible. The 
king is the supreme lord of his entire kingdom by divine impo- 
sition; the land, his subjects, and their goods are his to dispose 
as he will “ without aduice or authoritie of either Parliament or 


1 Respublica, Lib. I, cap. viii. 
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any other subalterin iudiciall seate.”* The king is subject only 
to the judgment of God, and while he is obliged by justice and 
morals to govern according to the traditional laws of the land, 
only changing them as occasion may warrant, the limitation is 
neither legal nor contractual. If the king violates his coronation 
oath, not his subjects, or any earthly court, but God alone is his 
judge and God alone can punish him. The theory establishes at 
once the absolutism of the king and the sovereignty of the state, 
since the two are at this stage indistinguishable. The present 
interest of the theory of divine right lies precisely in this fact. 
It shows clearly the source from which the theory of absolute 
state power was derived.” 

The political evolution which created the personal monarchy 
was a process far too complicated to stop with that result. A 
two-fold development continued and has continued to our own 
day. On the one hand, the centralization which made the king 
the ruling power in the state has gone on in the form of a tend- 
ency to create larger political units and to exalt central at the 
expense of local authority. Unification has been a standing fea- 
ture of modern political development. But this process itself 
quickly made simple addition to the royal functions inadequate. 
No single man could possibly keep his hand on all the activities 
of the modern state. Still more important was the growing dis- 
satisfaction with merely personal government and the demand 
for the popularizing of the state. The great process which con- 
stitutionalized the monarchy left the king, at least in England, 
shorn completely of political power. The state absorbed the 
crown and in doing so depersonalized itself. But the need of 
maintaining the unified, centralized character of the state, at least 
as a defense against anarchy, seemed none the less pressing. The 
concept of the state became correspondingly more abstract, since 


1The Trew Law of Free Monarchies, Political Workes of James I, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1918, p. 62. 

2The Tudor kings between the accession of Henry VII and the death of 
Elizabeth exercised the substance of absolute power but used great tact in 
claiming it as a right. It was a frequent ecclesiastical theory of the day 
which James adopted and imprudently urged when absolutism became a con- 
tested issue. Cf. Figgis, The Divine Right of Kings, pp. 88 ff. 
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the sovereign could no longer be identified simply with the person 
of the monarch, but its constructively personal character as a 
supreme will behind the law is still maintained. 

It is in this stage that we find the theory of sovereignty in 
Hobbes. He has quite abolished the rights of legitimacy which 
were vital to the Stuart claims and which were most simply ex- 
pressed by the theory of the sacredness of the king’s person. His 
sovereign is either a man or an assembly of men and there is for 
him no meaning in the distinction between a sovereign de jure 
and one de facto. But a firm conviction of the indivisibility of 
sovereign power is the beginning of wisdom in both political 
theory and practice. “If there had not first been an opinion re- 
ceived of the greatest part of England, that these powers were 
divided between the King, and the Lords, and the House of Com- 
mons, the people had never been divided, and fallen into this Civill 
Warre.”* It is accordingly the task of political theory to show 
how necessary powers of the state can be deduced from the con- 
ception of sovereign power itself. The sovereign can do no in- 
jury to the subject; his power cannot be forfeited nor can he be 
punished. He is the supreme arbiter both of policies and of laws; 
both legislation and judicature belong to him. “These are the 
Rights, which make the Essence of Sovereignty; and which are 
the marks, whereby a man may discern in what Man, or Assembly 
of men, the Sovereign Power is placed, and resideth. For these 
are incommunicable, and inseparable.”* To dispense with any of 
them is to negate the others and to destroy the ultimate power of 
the state. As inseparable and inalienable attributes of sovereignty, 
deducible from the very nature of sovereign power, these powers 
must inhere in whatever entity exercises sovereignty. 

In so far as Hobbes’s theory of sovereignty was designed to 
strengthen monarchy it was a complete and immediate failure; 
the day of royal absolutism was over, in England at least, before 
he came to its defense. As was inevitable after the Revolution 
of 1688, Locke finds the chief power, supreme over all other or- 
gans of government, in the legislature. Locke’s main aim, how- 


1 Leviathan, Ch. xviii, Cambridge, 1904, p. 126. 
2 Ibid, 
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ever, was not merely to transfer power from the crown to Parlia- 
ment but to subject power itself to limitation. His ideal is that 
of government subject to law throughout. With Hobbes plainly 
in mind, he scouts the notion of a contract which makes all men 
but one subject to law. Unfortunately, however, Locke is not 
able to make this ideal entirely clear. At the beginning of his 
second Treatise he defines political power as the right to make 
laws* and this puts him at the mercy of Hobbes’s more rigorous 
logic. He minimizes so far as he can the extent to which law is 
made, in any absolute sense, by holding that the making of law 
is merely setting down the punishment which is due to trans- 


oe 


gression.* The transgression itself consists in violating the 

already existing law of nature. But in a day when the legislature 

had just made good its claim to supremacy and was entering upon 

a period of detailed control over public affairs such as it had 

never had before and does not have now, it was not to be expected | 

that so vague a distinction would lead to anything. In fact, | 

Locke’s main reliance for limiting the legislature lay in the theory 

that ultimate power rests with the people and that political obedi- 

ence is due to “the public will of the society,”* the prolific germ 

of all the later theories of popular sovereignty. This theory 

represents the change from a mainly personal view of the state’s 

: power to the notion of a unified community of which government 
is the organ. It cannot attain clarity, however, so long as pollit- 
ical power is regarded as the power to make law; for clearly the 
people do not make law in the sense in which that phrase is gen- 
erally understood. Locke’s theory becomes a defense of revolu- 
tion which must be an extra-legal, if not an illegal, remedy. In 
the long run, therefore, a modification of Hobbes’s more logical 
theory triumphed and the net juristic outcome of the Revolution 
was that sovereignty was lodged in Parliament. The classical 

‘ statement by Blackstone may be called a commonplace of English 
law: “It [Parliament] hath sovereign and uncontrollable author- 


- 


' 1 Treatises concerning Government, II, Sect. 90. 
l 2 Sect. 3. 
| 8 Ibid., Sect. 88. 

4Ibid., Sect. 151. 
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ity in the making, confirming, enlarging, restraining, abrogating, 
repealing, reviving, and expounding of laws, concerning matters 
of all possible denominations, ecclesiastical or temporal, civil, 
military, maritime, or criminal; this being the place where that 
absolute despotic power, which must in all governments reside 
somewhere, is intrusted by the constitution of these kingdoms.”” 

In the theory of parliamentary sovereignty, with an indefinite, 
extra-legal responsibility of Parliament to the people, we have the 
most definite outcome for political theory of the rise of constitu- 
tional monarchy. The theory is based, however, specifically upon 
English political practice; indeed, it does not precisely fit any 
government in the world except Great Britain, not even the Brit- 
ish Empire; for the authority of Parliament, though theoretically 
intact, is quite shadowy as applied to the self-governing domin- 
ions. In particular, it is inapplicable to the prevailing tendency 
of Nineteenth Century politics which brought the federal gov- 
ernment into being. The many theories of divided state power 
and the many efforts of political science to show what bodies 
share or exercise this power bear witness to the insufficiency of 
legislative sovereignty to cover the facts. The growing com- 
plexity of political institutions made it quite impossible to say 
in what agencies the power of the state must be conceived ulti- 
mately to reside. In fact, it manifestly resided in no one agency. 
It might be said, indeed, that “By whomsoever, or whatsoever 
body, the will of the State is expressed, and law created, there we 
have sovereignty exercised.”* But this in effect merely reaffirms 
the general theory: Since law is the will of the state, whatever 
body makes law, exercises the will of the state. The fact is that 
many different and largely independent bodies are equally legis- 
lative. Thus in the United States the President and the two 
houses of Congress, or a governor and a state legislature may 
make law. But in the process of interpretation the courts make 
law, in effect if not avowedly. An executive officer may some- 
times make law by ordinance. In states where the initiative and 
referendum exist the electorate aids in making law. A constitu- 


1 Commentaries, I, p. 160. 
2 Willoughby, of. cit., pp. 302 ff. 
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tional convention, together with the bodies that have the ratifying 
power, make law, and in amending the Federal Constitution, Con- 
gress and the state legislatures make law. Nothing is clearer than 
that the location of sovereignty in any definite body is out of the 
question and that the search for a tangible sovereign is futile. 
The state as a unitary, law-creating power can be retained, there- 
fore, only by the most rigid distinction between the state and the 
persons or bodies who from time to time may speak for the state. 
The state becomes an intangible entity, a juristic person or cor- 
poration, whose will is expressed through many agencies. The 
agencies may be regarded, however, as wielding, each in its own 
province, the undivided power of the state. The state has be- 
come a concept, the hypothetical will in whose name every law is 
enacted and every official act is done. This hypothesis of a uni- 
fied state power, wholly abstracted from any agency of govern- 
ment, must be examined in the light of some of the salient fea- 
tures of political organization. 

It is apparent that the unity imputed to the state is of a purely 
formal, or even nominal kind, for it indicates nothing whatever 
regarding either the nature of the specific activities that are 
carried on in the name of the state or the positive and substantial 
relations between them. In fact, as governments are constituted 
under modern conditions there may be very little substantial rela- 
tion between many of their different agencies. A great extension 
of the state’s activities took place during the Nineteenth Century, 
especially in the latter part and as a consequence of what is called 
social! legislation. The passing away of the laissez faire dogma 
and the growing complexity of industrialized societies brought 
into existence a great multitude of governmental agencies such as 
had been quite unknown in the political organization of an earlier 
and simpler period. This process was apparent in the growing 
number of ministries and the relative independence of the per- 


1 Jellinek, op. cit., 14. Kap., 3. Abtl, pp. 482 ff. The author wholly rejects 
the doctrine that specific powers are essential to the state or are deducible 
from its nature (p. 470). Nevertheless the state’s power is as essentially in- 
divisible as the will of the human person. It is indeed the province of polit- 
ical science to conceive the state as a unity, this unity being “a form of 
synthesis necessarily imposed upon us by our consciousness.” P. 163; also 
156 f. 
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manent civil service. In recent years, however, the process has 
gone far beyond the multiplication of ministries. There have 
appeared numbers of almost self-directing boards and commis- 
sions whose work has little substantial relation to any executive 
department and which are as capable of functioning apart from 
other governmental agencies as most private corporations. Like 
the latter, such boards must, of course, be authorized by the legis- 
lature, and their powers are subject to definition or re-definition 
by the legislature. They are subject to regulation and super- 
vision, but in the nature of the case their action is, and must be, 
largely independent. What real unity can be pointed out, for 
example, between such diverse agencies as the post office, with 
its parcel post and savings bank divisions, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the various public health services, the bureaus 
of factory inspection, the Federal Reserve Board, the governing 
bodies of the state universities, and the various workingmen’s 
compensation boards, to mention only a few taken at random?" 
Governments are, in fact, complicated congeries of diverse agen- 
cies held together simply by the fact that they do speak in the 
name of the state. They do not so act because of any peculiarity 
in them that makes them characteristically organs of the state. 
The French jurist Duguit regards a tendency thus to decentralize 
the state as one of the most important political movements of the 
time. It would issue in the organization of public services in 
largely independent corporations ;? this is precisely the goal toward 
which the French administrative Syndicalists are aiming.* It is, 
of course, a question how far such a plan would work in practice, 
but it is hard to see that any essential unity in the nature of the 
state would be violated by it.‘ 

1Some idea of the enormous complication and multiplication of governing 
boards during the War may be got from W. F. Willoughby’s Government Or- 
ganization in War Time and After. Doubtless much of the complication was 
merely bad organization, but it is significant that the creation of such agencies 
seemed the natural and in fact the only way of meeting the increased demands 
of the War. The rapidity with which they came into being only emphasized 
a tendency which had been going on less perceptibly for years. 

2 Traité de droit constitutionnel, Sects. 27, 786, 87-88. 

3 H. J. Laski, Authority in the Modern State, Ch. V. 

4On the question of the unity of the modern state, cf. H. Krabbe, Die 


moderne Staatsidee, pp. 240 ff. 
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In other words, the appropriateness of having a given activity 
conducted or regulated by an agency of government is purely a 
matter of circumstances and policy, not at all a matter of dis- 
covering an inherent state character in the activity concerned. 
Undoubtedly agencies of the kind mentioned have been created 
from time to time in response to urgent needs and with the object 
of safeguarding the public welfare. It might indeed be urged 
that the unity of these seemingly diverse agencies lies in the fact 
that, individually and collectively, they are in a special sense the 
guardians of the public interest. This view, however, is quite 
misleading if it is meant that specific activities are carried on in 
the name of the state because they are interests of the state, or 
because these activities and not others are interests of the public. 
All that can be meant by saying that a given activity has a public 
interest is that a sufficiently large number of persons in the com- 
munity are interested in maintaining it to make it a matter of 
general concern, and this in itself is not a reason for having it 
conducted by an agency of the state. The urgent reason for 
committing an activity to an agency of the government lies in 
the conviction that it cannot be adequately maintained if it is left 
to private enterprise. It is of course manifest that many of the 
activities which are left to private agencies are quite as impor- 
tant to the community and affect the interests of quite as large a 
proportion of the public as those which are carried on in the name 
of the state. The public interest is served if the work is effi- 
ciently done and it is purely a matter of policy to determine how 
in fact the requisite degree of efficiency can be secured. There 
was, for example, a time when water and light plants were likely 
to be owned by private corporations, but the tendency has been 
to make them the property of the municipalities they serve. But 
no one would hold that the question of ownership has any special 
bearing upon the question of the public interest in them; they 
have tended to become public property because of the belief that 


1Cf. Duguit, op. cit., Sect. 27. The state is “a co-operation of public serv- 
ices organized and controlled by the rulers.” It is to be noted that the 
“rulers” do not make law according to Duguit, and therefore he must mean 
that public services look after public interests in a sense in which private 
activities do not. 
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it was scarcely safe to leave them in private hands. There are, 
moreover, an indefinite number of stages between private owner- 
ship and public ownership, representing degrees and kinds of 
government control and regulation, as may be illustrated by the 
status of the railroads. Such an industry as the production of 
steel, though owned and operated by private corporations, is al- 
most if not quite as much a matter of public concern to an indus- 
trial community as the railroads. It is possible that nothing 
would be gained by regulating the steel industry in some such 
way as the railroads are regulated, but in any case it cannot be 
maintained either that transportation falls within a circle of state 
interests while the steel industry does not, or that the steel in- 
dustry is a private interest while transportation is not. Neither 
is ‘of interest to the state except as it touches the interests of 
practically every citizen, and both are public interests in the sense 
that the community is bound to keep both going in a reasonable 
condition of efficiency. 

The distinction between public interests which are cared for 
by organs of the state and private interests which are left to in- 
dividual initiative has exactly the same unclearness as Mill’s 
famous distinction between conduct which concerns only the in- 
dividual and conduct which concerns others. The latter, Mill 
argues, may rightly be made the subject of compulsion by law, 
while the former must be left to the merely moral sanctions. It 
is manifest, however, that morality of a highly personal kind, 
which no one would dream of trying to enforce by law, may be of 
the greatest concern to everyone, and that the true reason for not 
enforcing it is merely that such an instrument as law will not 
accomplish the purpose. Similarly, any analysis of interests 
shows that the division of them into public and private is open 
to the same objection. An interest which is of very serious im- 
port to an individual may be so to others as well, and manifestly 
nothing is of interest to the community \which is not an interest 
to some or all the members of the community. The persons who 
conduct a given business are interested in it in certain special 
ways in which others are not interested in it. The others may 


1 On Liberty, Ch. iv. 
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be quite as vitally interested in it in some other way, as cus- 
tomers, for example, and if the business is of such a kind that 
everyone is obliged, directly or indirectly, to be a customer, it 
is quite intelligible to say that the whole community is interested. 
Under no circumstances are the special interests abolished, no 
matter how widely others may be interested, not even if the 
business becomes public property, except, of course, the special 
interest of ownership. There are, in fact, private and public 
interests involved in every activity of importance, just as all 
conduct of any importance concerns both the person who acts and 
others who must adjust themselves to his action. And just as 
the interest of others in good character does not prove that good 
character ought to be enforced by law, so the fact that an industry 
is of interest to everyone does not prove that it ought to be owned 
by the state. The practical question in both cases is the advisa- 
bility of trying to gain a certain end by a given means. It is 
equally clear, of course, that private interests argue nothing 
against public ownership or control if a privately controlled in- 
dustry does not serve the public as well as it might if managed 
in some other way. 

The unimportance for political theory of the distinction be- 
tween private control and what is called public control is shown 
by the fact that the public control is a matter of degree in any 
case. In whichever way a given activity may be carried on, there 
is in the modern state one and the same warrant for both. This 
warrant is the law. The private individual claims certain pow- 
ers of action and the law is the arbiter of the claim; he is required 
to assume certain obligations and responsibilities for his action, 
and again it is the law which lays these duties upon him. His 
rights and obligations vary widely under different circumstances 
with reference, for example, to his use of different kinds of prop- 
erty or his personal liberty according as he is or is not in military 
service. Even within the sphere of what are ordinarily regarded 
as private rights, the law regulates action to any extent that may 
be deemed necessary in the public interest, provided it is believed 
that regulation by law will be effective. Now it is evident that in 
the modern state the claim of an agency of government to exer- 
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cise a given power has just the same sort of foundation as that of 
the private individual. It is a claim the warrant for which must 
be found in the law. There is no assignable difference in this 
respect between the owners of a railroad and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission ; the right of the owner to act or the right of 
the Commission to restrain or enforce action proceeds from one 
and the same source. Nor need this be in any way peculiar to 
those agencies of comparatively recent origin which stand some- 
what aside from the traditional functions of government. The 
President, the member of Congress, the Judge, even the com- 
mander of a military force are quite on a level with the private 
citizen in this respect. The official may or must do things, in- 
deed, in his official capacity which the private citizen may not do, 
but this is only because the law makes these things rights or 
duties of his office. What the official may or must do is permitted 
or required with quite the same degree of right or obligation that 
attaches to private action. If, therefore, it is the function of 
law to care for public interests,—so far, at least, as such a means 
as law can do this,—then an act required by law of the private 
citizen is done in the public interest quite in the same sense as the 
act of an official. On the other hand, the official is, as a rule, 
quite as responsible for acts done in his official capacity as the 
private citizen is for his private acts." 

It is indeed true that this legal responsibility for official action 
has not as yet been fully acknowledged.? In certain nooks and 
corners of the law the old principle that the state is legibus soluta 
operates to make the agencies of government irresponsible, or to 
make the official individually responsible in cases where the only 
adequate redress for the injury done would be recovery from the 
government itself. But the layman at least encounters cases of 
this sort with a shocked sense of their incongruity. The distinc- 
tion is so meaningless in the light of most of our experience of 
government that the persistence of the principle is at once felt 
to be an anachronism and its application a substantial injustice. 
The tendency of the law itself is certainly to eliminate these 


1Cf. Krabbe, op. cit., pp. 230 ff. 
2H. J. Laski, Authority in the Modern State, pp. 96 ff. 
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anomalies. In fact, the whole tendency of constitutional govern- 
ment has been away from such irresponsibility ; as we have seen, 
it was this phase of constitutionalism which Locke deemed most 
essential, and in a great measure the ideal has been realized. 
Manifestly there is nothing whatever in the nature of the state to 
prevent its realization in the outstanding cases. 

The conclusion, therefore, is that neither the government nor 
the state is the guardian of public interests but the whole body of 
rules, whether legal or moral, by which conduct is regulated. It 
makes no difference whether the action is official or private; the 
conduct is subject to judgment under the rules in either case. 
The final question is merely whether under modern conditions, 
when an agency of government acts in a legislative capacity and 
declares a certain rule to be law, there is any appropriateness in 
saying that this agency is acting as the organ of a juristic will 
which creates law by its fiat. Of the creation of law in any abso- 
lute sense one can scarcely speak; it is merely commonplace to 
say that the real binding force of the law arises not from that 
prima facie making by the legislature, but from the fact that the 
rule laid down has its roots in that sense of mutual rights and 
obligations without which no communal activities would exist. 
It is closer to the facts to say that a body maintained by law for 
that purpose interprets and makes explicit what this underlying 
sense of right seems to require in a given case. As has been said, 
the law is found rather than made, though this way of putting it 
suggests the false notion of a law already existing and waiting 
to be stated. Law grows in being stated and applied, but it grows 
from already existing law and right, by means which are them- 
selves maintained by law. It is indeed true that any institution 
which has the duty thus to interpret and develop the body of law 
must be trusted to do the work faithfully and intelligently; we 
cannot have interpretations of interpretations ad infinitum. But 
this is due to the fact that on such terms the community would 
fall into a state of chaos rather than to the fact that there is any- 
where an absolute will in the name of which a particular agency 


is permitted to speak. 
From the time of its first appearance the theory of the state as 
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a superior power has been a defense of public order against dis- 
order. It arose in a period when the surest guarantee of public 
order lay in the power of the king and when order was most 
readily conceived as the subordination of subject to sovereign. 
By the evolution of political institutions, however, we have reached 
a point where subordination has very little to do with public 
order, except such voluntary subordination as comes from loyalty 
to causes and ideals. The distinction of sovereign and subject, 
which was once the primary political fact, has come to play little 
or no part in the political consciousness of the law-abiding citizen. 
It is only with an effort that he can think of the law as the voice 
of an irresistible will which has the right to command by vir- 
tue of an inherent political superiority. In practice the prin- 
ciple amounts merely to the postulate that decisions which shall 
stand as final must be taken and that the discussion of rules can- 
not go on indefinitely. Somebody must say what rule shall be 
followed, just as somebody must clean the streets, and the law 
itself designates in both cases who shall do it. Three realities 
remain: The community with its territorial and cultural identity ; 
the law, which is one expression of that culture; and the govern- 
ment, which is a group of organized agencies subject to law and 
maintaining such communal interests as can best be maintained 
in that fashion. Nowhere do we find a will which has an unde- 
rived power to issue commands to its political inferiors. The 
agencies of government act by the same warrant as the private 
individual, namely, the law, which is binding alike on everyone 
according to the capacity in which he claims a power to act. 
Finally, the legislative function itself is merely a duty entrusted 
to various legally established agencies of government for the 
more orderly interpretation and application of that body of rules 
without which the community could not exist. 
Georce H. SABINE. 


Tue University oF Missouri. 
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A SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE. 


I. 


HE key to Durkheim’s interpretation of human experience, 
whether in respect of religion, morality, law, social rela- 
tionships generally, or knowledge, is to be found in his contention 
of its duplicity. Man, he writes, “is double. There are two 
beings in him: an individual being which has its foundation in the 
organism and the circle of whose activities is therefore strictly 
limited, and a social being which represents the highest reality in 
the intellectual and moral order that we know by observation—I 
mean society.—In so far as he belongs to society, the individual 
transcends himself, both when he thinks and when he acts.”* Of 
the two beings, so far as cognition is concerned, the one is de- 
scribed as comprising sensations, images and individual repre- 
sentations. These are states of consciousness which result from 
the stimulation by objects and in all further respects are an ex- 
pression of the psychical nature of the individual mind. They 
arise from our “ daily relations with external things” and con- 
cern themselves with the “external and material world” as this 
presents itself to the individual.? As “ sensual representations ” 
they are in constant flux. Moreover, “a sensation or an image 
always relies upon a determined object, or upon a collection of 
objects of the same sort, and expresses the momentary condition 
of a particular consciousness ; it is essentially individual and sub- 
jective. We therefore have considerable liberty in dealing with 
the representations of such an origin. It is true that when our 
sensations are actual, they impose themselves upon us im fact. 
But by right we are free to conceive them otherwise than they 
really are, or to represent them to ourselves as occurring in a 
1 The Elementary Forms of the Religious Life, p. 16—a translation by Joseph 
Ward Swain of Durkheim’s last and most extensive work, “ Les Formes ele- 
mentaires de la vie religieuse,” published in 1912. For brevity’s sake it will 


hereafter be referred to by the letters R. L. 
2Cf. R. L., p. 263. 
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different order from that where they are really produced.”? In 
the last analysis, they are immediately dependent upon the organ- 
ism. Indeed, were man “ reduced to having only individual per- 
ceptions, he would be indistinguishable from the beasts.” 
Sharply distinct from these experiences are concepts. These, 
in their intrinsic nature, are “ outside of time and change,” “ im- 
mutable.” If they undergo alterations, it is only through our 
activity, in so far as we find them unsuitable. Even this change, 


‘ 


indeed, they stubbornly resist. They are “universal, or at least 
capable of becoming so.’”* In further contrast to sensations, 
which can by no possibility pass from one consciousness to 
another, they are held in common or are at least communicable— 
the latter by reason of the fact that they are essentially “imper- 
sonal” representations. Conceptual thought does more than 
classify objects on the basis of common characteristics. It re- 
lates the variable to the permanent, “the individual to the social.” 

Dominating all the details of the intellectual life are the cate- 
gories. These are the most general of all concepts, such, for 
example, as those of time, space, class, number, cause, force, sub- 
stance, and personality. ‘‘ They correspond to the most universal 
properties of things.”* “They represent the most general rela- 
tions which exist between things.”* “‘ They are applicable to all 
that is real”; “not attached to any particular object, they are 
independent of every particular object; they constitute the com- 
mon field where all minds meet.”” They “dominate and envelop 
all the other concepts: they are permanent molds for the mental 
life.”*. Like all concepts, they are in intent immutable (though 

1R. L., p. 14. 

2 Ibid., p. 439. 

8 Ibid., p. 433. Universality is carefully distinguished from generality in 
the sense of degree of extension. By it is meant “the property which the 
concept has of being communicable to a number of minds, and in principle to 
all minds; but this communicability is wholly independent of the degree of its 
extension. A concept which is applied to only one object, and whose exten- 
sion is consequently at the minimum, can be the same for everybody; such is 
the case with the concept of a deity.” Jbid., p. 434, n. 1. 

4 Ibid., p. 439. 
5 Ibid., p. 9. 

6 Ibid., p. 17. 
7 Ibid., p. 13. 
8 Ibid., p. 440. 
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not, as a matter of fact, unchanging) and, of course, universal. 
They are characterized by necessity, as well as by an authority 
which we are constrained to recognize. They impose themselves 
upon us by right: “they have within them a sort of force or moral 
ascendency.”* They relate to “an ideal world to which we at- 
tribute a moral superiority.”? In distinction from general ideas 
which scarcely enrich knowledge, inasmuch as they contain 
nothing more than the particulars from which they are derived, 
concepts and categories “add to that which we can learn by our 
own personal experience all that wisdom and science which the 
group has accumulated in the course of centuries.”* 

The characteristics just mentioned preclude concepts and cate- 
gories from being merely abstractions from individual experi- 
ence or “the average of the corresponding individual representa- 
tions.” “Every time that we are in the presence of a type of 
thought or action which is imposed uniformly upon particular 
wills or intelligences, this pressure exercised over the individual 
betrays the intervention of the group.”* “Collective representa- 
tions are the result of an immense co-operation, which stretches 
out not only into space but into time as well; to make them, a 
multitude of minds have associated, united and combined their 
ideas and sentiments; for them, long generations have accumu- 
lated their experience and their knowledge. A special intellectual 
activity is therefore concentrated in them which is infinitely richer 
and complexer than that of the individual.”* Their origin is 
the lame collective, the conscience collective, and this has a dis- 
tinctive nature and unique laws, markedly different from those 

of individual minds. It is sui generis. 

The consideration upon which Durkheim relies in making his 
sharp distinction between the natures of collective and of indi- 
vidual minds is one which, in common with Bergson, he had 





1R. L., p. 437. It is for this reason, Durkheim suggests, that the highest 
functions of intelligence have always been regarded as specific manifestations 
of the soul—the soul being conceived in antithesis to the body and as an entity 


of a decidedly superior sort. 
2 Ibid., p. 263. 
8 Ibid., p. 435. ) 
4 Ibid., p. 434. 
5 Ibid., p. 16. 
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learned from their teacher Boutroux.t Wholes, he was con- 
vinced, can be understood only in terms of themselves, of the 
qualities which as a matter of discovery alone they are found to 
possess, for they have a character irreducible to that of the com- 
ponent simples. The phenomena of life, for example, are not 
adequately describable in terms of physico-chemical laws. Sen- 


sation, though depending upon the brain because “ compounded 


’ ‘ 


out of molecular modifications,” is nevertheless “ something else 
because it results from a new synthesis sui generis, wherein those 
modifications enter as elements, but wherein they are transformed 
by the very fact of their fusion.”? Through the compounding of 
sensations, according to laws quite other than those of cerebral 
physiology or morphology, arise images and finally general ideas. 
This exhausts the nature of individual minds. There is, how- 
ever, a higher psychical reality which arises through the converg- 
ence, association, interaction, and union of elementary, that is, of 
individual, consciousnesses. Its powers and characteristics are 
unique, for, though likewise engrossed in thinking, feeling, and 
acting, these functions diverge materially from the analogous 
ones of individual minds. True, the collective mind depends 
upon a material order and upon associated individuals, and it 
varies with the number of the latter, their geographical disposi- 
tion, the nature of the means of communication, the stage of eco- 
nomic development, etc. Yet the synthesis by which it comes 
into being “has the effect of disengaging a whole world of senti- 
ments, ideas, and images which, once born, obey laws all their 
own. They attract each other, repel each other, unite, divide 
themselves, and multiply, though these combinations are not com- 
manded and necessitated by the condition of the underlying 
reality. The life thus brought into being enjoys so great an in- 
dependence that it sometimes indulges in manifestations with no 
purpose or utility of any sort, for the mere pleasure of affirming 
itself.”* 

1 Cf. Boutroux’s Natural Law in Science and Philosophy, tr. by Fred Roth- 


well. 

2“ Representations individuelles et representation collectives,” Rev. Mét., 
VI, p. 296. 

8R. L., p. 424. Confirmation of the last sentence of the quotation is found 
by Durkheim in his analysis of myths and of primitive religious rites. These 
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To secure a definite conception of the rdle which Durkheim 
assigns to the collective mind in the knowledge process, one must 
examine the numerous, though somewhat scattered, suggestions 
which he makes concerning the meaning and the origin of various 
categories. In his essay, “De quelques formes primitives de 
classification,”* he points out that we classify or order facts accord- 
ing to a hierarchical scheme, but that this cannot be accounted for 
in terms either of the contents of perceptual experience or of any 
characteristics of individual mind. True, vague feelings of re- 
semblance attach to sense experiences as such, and similar rep- 
resentations are brought together in individual consciousness to 
form generic images. But the latter, it is contended, are entirely 
restricted in their content to the objects perceived. Hence they 
are incapable of originating the idea of a class, “of a mold in- 
cluding the whole group of all possible objects which satisfy the 
same condition.” Indeed, it is contended that “the mere obser- 
vations of our interior life could never awaken” in us even the 
notion of a group. This latter notion and our modes of classi- 
fying sense objects are said directly to reflect the social group and 
its form of organization. “ Does not the word for ‘kind’ (genre) 
designate originally a family group (yéos)?”? The hierarchy 
of tribe, phratry and clan became that of genus, species and class, 
and in this form it has survived in the most advanced thought, 
though the parent mode of social organization has long since 
changed. In support of his hypothesis, Durkheim cites numerous 
primitive methods of classification. He maintains, for example, 
that in the totemic culture of Australia, all objects of nature are 
regarded as “a part of the tribe; they are constituent elements of 
it and, so to speak, regular members of it; just like men, they 
have a determined place in the general scheme of organization 
of the society.* 


analyses bring out convincingly to the present writer various limitations in 
pragmatic theories of religion, as he has pointed out in his paper, “ Functional 
Interpretations of Religion: a Critique,” published in Philosophical Essays in 
Honor of J. E. Creighton. 

1 Written in collaboration with Marcel Mauss and published as the first 
article in Vol. VI of L’Année Sociologique. 

2“De quelques formes primitives de classification,” L’Année Sociologique, 
VI, p. 6. 

SR. L., p. 141. 
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A closely related category is that of totality. This likewise 
could never have arisen from individual experience, for, however 
we might extend and prolong the latter, it could never “give a 
suspicion of the existence of a whole class which would embrace 
every single being and to which other classes are only codrdinated 
or subordinated species.”* Fundamentally “the concept of total- 
ity is only the abstract form of the concept of society”; in fact, 
the two, together with the concept of divinity, are conjectured to 
be only different aspects of the same notion. The South Aus- 
tralian savage, he quotes from Fison, “looks upon the universe 
as the Great Tribe, to one of whose divisions he himself belongs; 
and all things, animate and inanimate, which belong to his class 
are parts of the body corporate whereof he himself is a part.’ 

The category of space is similarly said to be underivable from 
the data of sense perception. In so far Durkheim is at one with 
Kant. Yet here again his characteristic position appears. If the 
data of sense are to be codrdinated and things are to be arranged 
spatially, he argues, space cannot be conceived as an indeter- 
minate, absolutely homogeneous medium whose parts are there- 
fore qualitatively equivalent and interchangeable ; “ there must be 
a possibility of placing them differently, of putting some at the 
right, others at the left, these above, those below, at the north of 
or at the south of, east or west of, etc.—space could not be what 
it is if it were not—divided and differentiated. But whence come 
these divisions which are so essential ?—All these distinctions evi- 
dently come from the fact that different sympathetic values have 
been attributed to various regions. Since all men of a single 
civilization represent space in the same way, it is clearly necessary 
that these sympathetic values, and the distinctions which depend 
upon them, should be equally universal, and that almost neces- 
sarily implies that they be of social origin. Besides that, there 
are cases where this social character is made manifest. There 
are societies in Australia and North America where space is con- 
ceived in the form of an immense circle, because the camp has a 
circular form; and this spatial circle is divided up exactly like the 


1 Ibid., p. 441. 
2 Ibid., p. 141. 
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tribal circle and is in its image. There are as many regions dis- 
tinguished as there are clans in the tribe, and it is the place occu- 
pied by the clans inside the encampment which has determined 
the orientation of these regions.’* In short, Durkheim contends 
that the spatial organization of our world of sense experience 
derives from the fact and from the character of the social or- 
ganization. 

Much the same is held to be true with respect to time. Indi- 
vidual representations or states of consciousness, to be sure, occur 
in a certain temporal order and may be reproduced accordingly 
in memory. Yet they cannot have engendered the category of 
time, for this implies “a universal order of succession which im- 
poses itself upon all minds and all events.’* It does not consist 
“merely in a commemoration, either partial or integral, of our 
past life. It is an abstract and impersonal frame which surrounds, 
not only our individual existence, but that of all humanity. It 
is like an endless chart, where all duration is spread out before 
the mind, and upon which all possible events can be located in re- 
lation to fixed and determined guide lines. It is not my time that 
is thus arranged; it is time in general, such as it is objectively 
thought of by everybody in a single civilization. That alone is 
enough to give us a hint that such an arrangement ought to be 
collective. And, in reality, observation proves that these indis- 
pensable guide lines, in relation to which all things are temporally 
located, are taken from social life. The divisions into days, 
weeks, months, years, etc., correspond to the periodical recurrence 
of rites, feasts, and public ceremonies. A calendar expresses the 
rhythm of the collective activities, while at the same time its func- 
tion is to assure their regularity.”* 

Of collective origin is also the idea of force. It cannot have 
come from external experience: “Our senses only enable us to 
perceive phenomena which coexist or which follow one another, 

1R. L., pp. 11 f. 

2 Ibid., p. 441. 


3 Ibid., pp. 10 f. Cf. also pp. 11, note 1, 442. In note 1, 441, Durkheim— 
perhaps with Bergson in mind—objects to conceiving space and time “as if 


they were only concrete extent and duration, such as the individual con- 
sciousness can feel, but enfeebled by abstraction.” 
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but nothing perceived by them could give us the idea of this de- 


termining and compelling action which is characteristic of what 
we call a power or force.”* Nor can it represent an ejection or 
an extension to things of our experiences in the acts of making ‘ 
decisions and of restraining impulses. For the first forces con- 
ceived were not personal but anonymous, vague, diffused, and im- 
personal. Moreover, in contrast with the fundamental quality of 
self-experience, they were readily communicable, contagious and 
transferrable. These qualities are in themselves regarded as 
sufficient to indicate that the notion of force is a derivative of 
social experience. The earliest conception of force is that of ; 
mana, orenda, wakonda, etc.—the notion now very widely con- 
ceded to underlie, if not to antedate, animism, and to constitute 
the very basis of religion. Mana, however, Durkheim believes to 
be identical with the totemic principle, and thus to express the 
power and authority which group norms and representations, 
taboos, and religious requirements possess over the activities and 
lives of individuals. 

The principle of causality involves the notion of force, but in 
addition the idea that “every force develops in a definite manner, 
and that the state in which it is in every particular moment of its 
existence (cause) predetermines the next state (effect). The 
causal judgment affirms the existence of a necessary connection 
between these two moments for every force. The mind posits 
this connection before having any proofs of it, under the empire 
of a sort of constraint from which it cannot free itself; it postu- 
lates it, as they say, a priori.” Neither individual habit nor in- 
stinct can afford a satisfactory explanation of such a conception. 
The feeling of regularity, being individual, subjective, and incom- 
municable, is vastly different from the category of causality by iv 
means of which we may so organize facts that we can understand 
one another in regard to them. The latter has its origin in primi- 
tive religious rites which all alike are compelled to observe. 

“To prescribe that one must imitate an animal or plant to make 
them reproduce, is equivalent to stating as an axiom which is 


1R. L., pp. 363 f. 
2 Ibid., p. 366. 
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above all doubt, that like produces like. Opinion cannot allow 
men to deny this principle in theory without also allowing them 
to violate it in their conduct. So society imposes it, along with 
the practices which are derived from it, and thus the ritual 
precept is doubled by a logical precept which is only the intel- 
lectual aspect of the former.”? 

Even so fundamental a principle as that of contradiction Durk- 
heim suspects to be conditioned by social experience. He indeed 
avoids the extremes of M. Lévy-Bruhl, nowhere contrasting early 
thought with that of modern scientific culture in such a way as 
to suggest that the former possesses characteristics irreconcilable 
with the law of contradiction. Nevertheless he holds that the 
role played by the latter has varied with times and societies. 
Moreover, mythologies, whether the crudest or the most advanced, 
frequently “set aside” the principle of identity or at any rate 
contradict it more often and openly than does scientific thought ; 
for the latter, according to Durkheim, though observing the prin- 
ciple with exceptional scrupulousness, nevertheless cannot escape 
violating it.2 In any event, the logical opposition of contradic- 
tories is the outgrowth of that form of opposition which found 
expression in the custom of taboo. Its origin, therefore, is social. 
The cleavage between the sacred and the profane is the source 
from which it sprang. 

Remembering that Durkheim identifies the social with the reli- 
gious in primitive culture, we are now quite prepared to under- 
stand his contention that religion “has not confined itself to 
enriching the human intellect, formed beforehand, with a certain 
number of ideas; it has contributed to forming the intellect itself. 
Men owe to it not only a good part of the substance of their 
knowledge, but also the form in which this knowledge has been 
elaborated.”* The categories for Durkheim are social both in 
origin and in content; the point of view they create and the mean- 
ing they express are primitively and essentially social, that is, reli- 
gious. “Their contents are the different aspects of the social 


1R. L., pp. 367 f. 
2 Cf. ibid., p. 12, n. 4. 
8 Ibid., p. 9. 
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being: the category of class was at first indistinct from the con- 
cept of the human group; it is the rhythm of social life which is 
at the basis of the category of time; the territory occupied by the 
society furnished the material for the category of space; it is 
the collective force which was the prototype of the concept of 
efficient force, an essential element in the category of causality.”* 

This view concerning the basis and the content of the categories 
renders acute the question relating to their validity. Shaped as 
they have been by the nature and the manifestations of society, 
more particularly at its totemic level of development, how can we, 
who have transcended the culture which regards all the universe 
as within its scheme of social organization, regard them as prop- 
erly applicable throughout the entire range of experience? If we 
may be allowed to guess Durkheim’s reply, it would be that at 
any rate it is only through these categories and related concepts 
that man is liberated from a point of view strictly relative to his 
biological existence and from an experience that is subjective in 
the sense of being merely individual. Only through them has 
man been able to reach the thought of a more or less stable order 
which is, on the one hand, the basis of corporate life and on the 
other the object of communication and of commonthought. Col- 
lective representations, in the form of categories and concepts, re- 
veal to individual minds a world other than that of merely personal 
experiences, a world by which thought and expression must be 
guided if they would lay claim to general acceptance,—and, Durk- 
heim would add, to truth. Truth, he writes, is characterized by 
stability and impersonality. It is therefore through the concepts 
which he receives as a participant in the social consciousness that 
the individual receives “the first intuition of the realm of truth.” 
But Durkheim does not rest at this point. He does not identify 
truth with merely the socially accepted system of ideas. Nor 
does he define it pragmatically, as working capacity. He does 
indeed refer to categories as tools. But for him the analogy rests 
not in the fact that tools are instruments but in the fact that they 
represent accumulated capital. Moral experience, he holds, is 
irreducible to utilitarian considerations, and reason is improperly 


1R. L., p. 440. 
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conceived when it is regarded as a mere servant to individual 
experience. Hence he never denies the legitimacy of the ques- 
tion whether the concepts and categories are capable of validly 
disclosing the nature of reality. On the contrary, he repeatedly 
suggests a reply, the upshot of which is that, even though society 
is but a specific reality, it is a part of nature, and the various 
parts of nature can scarcely be so diverse in fundamentals that 
what is true of society may be false in respect to other realities.’ 
Moreover, the very fact that collective representations are held 
in common and maintain themselves with persistence, that they 
meet the various tests of individual experiences, is evidence that 
they are at least not wholly inappropriate. Nevertheless, all con- 
cepts and categories emanate from an experience which is itself 
in flux, and hence they bear the traces of the relative. Again, 
their acceptance and their status are conditioned by the fact that 
they harmonize with, or at least are not too greatly at variance 
with, the existing body of beliefs. Furthermore, individual minds 
must, in the last analysis, assimilate the concepts for themselves 
and this is never perfectly done. Each understands them in his own 
way and thus to a certain extent modifies them, whether through 
the omission of elements or through unclear or distorted under- 
standing. These considerations justify the assertion that, accord- 
ing to Durkheim, no category or system of concepts may lay 
claim to being more than approximative in its objective signifi- 
cance, but that all are more than merely individual and that many 
are more than merely instrumental or even social in the narrow 
sense of the term. 
II. 

In entire harmony with Kant and subsequent idealism, Durk- 
heim refuses to sublimate the rational into merely associative or 
into any lower form of consciousness. He recognizes that 
human experience involves the presence of meanings and that 
these are of the nature of universals. The principles of unity 
characterizing rational experience, moreover, are described as dis- 
tinctive and superior to those integrating data on the level of 
what is termed individual mind. It is a far step, Durkheim in- 


1Cf. R. L., pp. 18 f£., 19 note 2, 437 f. 
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sists, from the feeling of resemblance which individuals may or 
may not experience in connection with sense data to the classifi- 
cation of objects on the basis of common characteristics and in 
such a manner as to promote intelligibility and codperation be- 
tween members of society; a far step from the spatial and tem- 
poral attributes of the sense data of individuals at particular 
points of space and time to the spatial order defining the relative 
position of objects in such a way as to hold good for all per- 
cipients, and to the temporal order in which objects receive a place, 
not duplicating or reflecting the co-existences or sequences in any 
individual consciousness, but constituting a system wherein all 
minds may meet and all events find inclusion. Temporal may not 
be equated with logical priority, nor mere sequence with necessary 
or causal relationship. If the first essential of a significant theory 
of knowledge is a clear recognition of the over-individual char- 
acter of human experience and a refusal to discount this in the 
interests of ease or simplicity of explanation, Durkheim has ad- 
mirably attacked his problem. 

Unfortunately, he draws distinctions so sharply that a cleavage 
ensues between the individual and the collective mind. This fact 
may not be set aside as accidental ;* for, as we have seen, it deeply 
affects his interpretation of the categories and of knowledge, as 
it does also his conceptions of morality and religion. It appears 
clearly in his theory of social causation, which declares that social 
processes of all sorts—legal, political, moral, religious, as well as 
scientific—are intelligible solely in terms of principles char- 
acteristic of the collective mind. Individuals, even those cus- 
tomarily regarded as epoch-making, are denied any originative 
activity: “Every time that a social phenomenon is directly ex- 
plained by a psychic phenomenon, one may be sure that the ex- 
planation is false.”* For Durkheim, as Gehlke has clearly shown, 

1 According to G. Tosti, Gabriele Tarde accused Durkheim of reproducing 
“the ontological delusion of mediaeval realism by conceiving society as an 
essence or a transcendental unity.” Tosti thinks this criticism too severe and 
therefore qualifies it materially (cf. “ Suicide in the Light of Recent Studies,” 
Am. J. of Sociol., Ill, pp. 473, ff.) Durkheim, in turn, explained his position 
(ibid., pp. 848-9), whereupon Tosti again took up the point in his article, 
“ Durkheim’s Sociological Objectivism,” ibid., iv, pp. 171-177. 

2 Les régles de la méthode sociologique, p. 128. 
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the genius “has simply a finer cerebral endowment than the 
mediocre or inferior individual. His mental content, like that of 
the lowest member of the social group, is entirely derived from 
the social mind of the group. Whatever superiority he may seem 
to have is really only lent to him by the society in which he lived.” 
Man, according to Durkheim, consists of body and soul. But 
what is the soul and what is its origin? It is, he teaches, “ only 
a portion of the collective soul of the group; it is the anonymous 
force at the basis of the cult, but incarnated in an individual whose 
personality it espouses; it is mana individualized.”* The indi- 
vidualizing factor is the body. “ As bodies are distinct from each 
other, and as they occupy different points of space and time, each 
of them forms a special center about which the collective rep- 
resentations reflect and color themselves differently. The result 
is that even if all the consciousnesses in these bodies are directed 
towards the same world, to wit, the world of the ideas and senti- 
ments which brings about the moral unity of the group, they do 
not all see it from the same angle ; each one expresses it in its own 
fashion.”* Now “if the4nana is to individualize itself and break 
itself up into the particular souls, it must first of all exist, and 
what it is in itself does not depend upon the forms it takes when 
individualized.”* Hence it is that Durkheim distinguishes sharply 
between personality and the fact of individuation. “It is not at 
all true,” he writes, “that we are more personal as we are more 
individualized. The two terms are in no way synonymous: in 
one sense, they oppose more than they imply one another. Pas- 
sion individualizes, yet it also enslaves. Our sensations are es- 
sentially individual, yet we are more personal the more we are 

1 Emile Durkheim's Contributions to Sociological Theory, p. 99 see also pp. 
64-87, 97-100. To this monograph the present writer acknowledges great 
indebtedness. 

2R. L., p. 264. 

8 Ibid., p. 270. 

4 Ibid., p. 267; see also p. 249. Ina passage in Les régles de la méthode 
sociologiques, pp. 12 f. (quoted by Gehlke), Durkheim goes so far as to say: 
“As for the forms which the collective states take, in being refracted in the 
individuals, these are things of a different sort. ... They .. . take a body, a 


sensible form which is their own, and constitute a reality sui generis, quite 
distinct from the individual facts which manifest this reality.” 
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freed from our senses and able to think and act with concepts.” 

In not a few connections, however, Durkheim is led to recog- 
nize a far more intimate and concrete relation of the individual to 
the collective mind. Thus, with far more of truth than of con- 
sistency, he writes: “Just as society exists only in and through 
individuals, the totemic principle exists only in and through the 
individual consciousnesses whose association forms the clan. If 
they did not feel it in them it would not exist.’ 

The converse of an hypostatization of the collective conscious- 
ness is a derogation of individual consciousness. Hence we find 
Durkheim maintaining that “if man were reduced to having only 
individual perceptions, he would be indistinguishable from the 
beasts.” Gehlke ventures the assertion that “so far as the indi- 
vidual appears at all in Durkheim’s later theory, he has become 
only a body; he is no longer a soul (Gme). His soul is the mind 
of society incarnated in his body. The social mind is all the mind 
that exists; and in this sense the social is the only real.’* But, 
as in the case of the collective consciousness, so here—Durkheim 
is not infrequently in advance of his basal contention. As a 
matter of fact, he endows the individual mind with more than a 
flow of sensations. These unite, according to laws of their 
own, into images (both anticipatory and memorial) and issue in 
general ideas. Individual minds, therefore, may look fore and 
aft, may even build up a certain order on the basis of experienced 
spatial and temporal connections and of relations to the organism, 
and these achievements are indeed superior to any which present 
psychological opinion is inclined to concede to even the highest of 
the animals. 

Most commonly Durkheim thinks of mind in terms of content, 
rather than of activity, process or function. This leads almost 
inevitably to sharp separations and antitheses. The one mind is 
then identified with “all the mental states which are related only 
to ourselves and to the events of our personal life. It is this that 
one would call the individual being.”* The relation of this being 


1R. L., p. 272. 

2 Ibid., p. 249. 

8 Emile Durkheim's Contributions to Sociological Theory, p. 86. 

4 Revue Métaphysique et de Morale, XI., p. 46; quoted from Gehlke (p. 
43), who has collated a number of passages bearing on this point. 
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to the repository of representations called the collective con- 
sciousness then becomes analogous, as Durkheim himself points 
out, to that of the Platonic vots to the realm of ideas. But again 
we would emphasize that the dualism is on occasion materially 
softened. Idealizations, religious experiences, and other social 
representations are referred to as expressions of heightened vital 
energies, especially active passions, and intense sensations. 
Again, the fundamental validity of religious experience is vindi- 
cated by way of a comparison between it and sense experience: 
as the latter “ objective cause,” though 
this is not precisely as it appears to sense, so the former has an 
“ objective cause,” society, even though this has traditionally been 
misconceived.t This comparison implies that it is the living mind 
of the individual which fashions not merely its world of sense 
but likewise, upon the occasion of appropriate stimuli, the world 
of the ideal. we 

If we bear in mind that Durkheim conceives mind in terms of 
content, and also that in his last work he is concerned with the cul- 
ture of a single, and that a primitive, people, we are enabled to 
understand why the cleavage between the individual and the 
social becomes more pronounced as we pass from his earlier to 
his later writings. In his first important book, De la division du 
travail social, he is concerned with a problem of social develop- 
ment. He recognizes that as society changes from the primitive 
segmentary to the organic type, the individual manifests increas- 
ing self-assertion and gains in rights and power; correspondingly, 
the control and authority of the group are laxed: repressive more 
and more gives way to restitutive law. In occupation, there is in- 
creasing specialization ; in reflection, a heightened insistence upon 
the rights—indeed, even upon the duties—of personal judgment 
and conscience. It is in this wise that society advances and that 
truth and science prosper. Now the process just described is 
obviously one which may be read in terms of individual emanci- 
pation and development no less than in those of social growth 
and enrichment. Had Durkheim but drawn and steadfastly 
maintained this deduction, he would have reached radically dif- 


‘corresponds” with an 


— 


1Cf. R. L., p. 418. 
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ferent views concerning cognition. He would have recognized | 
that even sense-perception, so far from being either a product of 
the organism, or merely individual, is, as a matter of empirical 
observation, so thoroughly social that individuals only with diffi- 
culty and with developed scientific technique succeed in isolating ‘ 
the ‘given’ data or even in describing the ‘fact’; and that, as 
a matter of logic, it is so thoroughly over-individual, that, apart ; 
from its relations and meanings, it would lack the credentials of 
any human experience. He would have recognized that sense 
perception from the very outset takes place in a social atmosphere, 


a a ae - 


— 


and that its objects are vested with all sorts of meanings derived j 
from the attitudes of others toward them and from the names 
attached to them. Images, moreover, would have been detected 





ft) 


as not infrequently imposing themselves upon us de jure.’ But 
if individual representations have attributes described by Durk- 
heim as characteristic of collective representations, the converse 
is no less true. Not all social ideas are authoritative ; some social 
habits lack the prestige and power of early custom; and many 
prescriptions present themselves but as prejudices, constraining 
only as a matter of tragic fact. It is only because of his un- 
swerving subservience to the notion of an independent collective 
mind as the source of concepts and categories, that Durkheim ' 
could have overlooked the findings of such writers as Wundt and 
Boas with respect to the high intellectual capacities of peoples of 
very primitive social life and organization, or the relatively rapid 
progress made by such peoples in comprehending the ideas be- ; 
longing to a markedly different and superior civilization. 

As a matter of fact, Durkheim reaches his notion of a collective 
mind largely through a method which contradicts the principles 
basic to it. The doctrine that complexes possess qualities not 
deducible from those of their components and that they exhibit 
laws peculiar to themselves, demands, in consistency, a whole- 


— 


1 Such a volume as James’s Varieties of Religious Experience should make : 
this amply evident. And is this not the usual story in the case of childhood 
and of youth? Upon awaking from his sleep one morning, the writer’s boy 
of twenty-five months was convinced that there was a pig in his room. His 
dream evoked a belief not dispelled by the failure of repeated searches day 
after day to find the pig. 
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souled empiricism with reference to the question as to what com- 
plexes actually exist and what their characteristics are. Durk- 
heim fails to recognize the demand. On the contrary, he adopts 
a lofty a priort procedure. Without humble and searching ob- 
servation of fact, he treats what he calls individual mind as though 
it were a chemical complex consisting of fused or compounded 
elements. Then, finding it hopeless thus to account for the more 
developed mental phenomena, he resorts to a further quasi- 
chemical process of fusion by which individual consciousnesses are 
said to unite into a different psychical reality called society. 


But does a sensation behave like a chemical element? Is a gen- || 


eral idea a fusion of ideas? Is individual consciousness the sort 
of entity that may be compounded? Is there empirical evidence 


of any collective mind such as that which Durkheim’s a priori | 


method leads him to accept? 

Durkheim argues for the social origin of the categories, as 
against the traditional a priorism, on the ground that the cate- 
gories vary with peoples and with levels of culture. If the cate- 
gories thus change, Mr. Webb has replied, “this implies that the 
categories of space and time cannot themselves change in like 
manner, since it is in them that this change is said to take place.” 
It is doubtful whether this objection will bear the weight which 
the writer supposes. In any event, as he himself recognizes and 
as we have seen in some detail, Durkheim’s theory aims to guard 
against sheer irrationalism and to provide, in a certain sense and 
degree at least, for the objective validity of conceptual knowledge. 
But, as against Durkheim's argument based on the changes under- 
gone by the categories, it is pertinent to marshal Durkheim’s own 
objections to Lévy-Bruhl’s view of a pre-logical mentality differ- 
ent in kind from that evidenced at higher stages of development. 
Durkheim himself repeatedly implies that the fundamental pat- 
tern of the logical is essentially constant, even though the extent 
to which it manifests itself in experience is conspicuously differ- 
ent. Moreover, even if the categories undergo a certain trans- 
formation, this is incomparably slower than changes in social 
organization and in the relation of individuals to one another and 


1Group Theories of Religion and the Individual, p. 157. 
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to the group. How can this be if the categories are products and 
components of a social mind? 

Durkheim, as we have seen, himself freely concedes that the 
individual mind possesses feelings of resemblance as well as an 
awareness of spatial and temporal relations, and he attributes to 
it the possession of free images by means of which it may survey 
a wider field of fact than that immediately present to sense ex- 
perience. He even admits that “a complete analysis of the cate- 
gories should seek these germs of rationality even in the indi- 
vidual consciousness ” ; “undoubtedly the relations which they 
express exist in an implicit way in individual consciousnesses.”” 
Nevertheless, he maintains that categories do not exist until the 
various relations are regarded, not ego-centrically as it were—that 
is, by reference to the individual experience—but from a broader 
view possible and valid alike for all members of the group. Since 
this presupposes common action and communal experiences and 
ends, he describes the categories as social in origin. It would 
seem, however, that he might with equal propriety have empha- 
sized the fact that, though growing into developed vehicles of 
knowledge only in the course of wide contacts with things and in 
association with like-minded and like-seeking individuals, they are 
ultimately rooted in instinctive responses and in sense experi- 
ence. Remove one or two eggs from the nest of an absent bird, 
for example, and upon her return she will be aware, at the very 
least, of some alteration in respect to the contents of the nest. 
“Tt can hardly, therefore, be denied,” writes Hastings Rashdall 
from whom we borrow the illustration, “that something quanti- 
tative has found some kind of entrance into the animal’s mind, 
in however obscure a form.’* Asa matter of fact, the categories 

1R. L., p. 16, note. 

2 Ibid., p. 440. 

31s Conscience an Emotion? p. 85. Professor Faris reports a significant 
experience which he had among the tribes of the upper Congo. He says: 
“There is no formal drill in numbers, as there is no formal drill in anything, 
but I tried a lad once with the idea of discovering whether he could tell nine 
times nine. He took nine sticks and placed them on the ground, breaking the 
last one into nine pieces. He then placed one of these pieces on each of the 
other sticks, and found that he had eight whole sticks and one piece left over, 


so he announced that the result was—eighty-one.” (“The Mental Capacity of 
Savages,” Am. J. of Sociol., XXIII, p. 615.) 
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of Durkheim’s descriptions really presuppose the categories. 
Take, for example, his description of the category of space. Its 
initial manifestation is said to be an arrangement of things valid 
for all members of the group and based on absolute demarcations 
according to sympathetic values accruing to them through asso- 
ciation with divisions within the group. Obviously this rests on 
the fact that individual experience is itself characterized by 
spatiality. In so far as there is a difference between this spatial- 
ity and that involved in the concept of space, it would seem to be 
one of development and refinement. Or, if this is not granted, it 
is but a specific example of the process of generalization, and the 


category of space is left unexplained. —S 


Such limitations as there may be in Durkheim’s attempt to in-_ 
terpret cognitive experience by the aid of sociology are due, not 
to any blindness with respect to its general nature and range, but 
to his essentially intellectualistic psychology. Little or no recog- 
nition is given to those processes of trial and error, of forming 
and testing hypotheses, by which genuine advance is made. 
Hence the facts and concepts of development are not employed as 
they might be in the service of intelligibility. Instead of treating 
categories as active principles, functioning in the interests of 
rational interpretation, they are described as concepts, as contents 
—indeed, they are called collective representations. Regarded as 
such, they may be brought into sharp contrast with experiences 
or contents of a relatively immediate and simple sort, with the 
result that two separate consciousnesses seem necessary. Hence 
also it is that concepts are described as intrinsically immutable, as 
even resisting such pressure for change as may come from with- 
out. Instead, is it not the case that thought is dynamic, very 
much alive, self-examining and self-criticising, self-changing and 
self-developing? Thought is a powerful, eventually an irresist- 
ible, principle of destruction and construction; it alters the very 
factors by which, in turn, its own life is conditioned. Hence it is 
that nothing which excludes thought is secure against its attacks, 
and that nothing which yields to its active lead is doomed to ulti- 
mate destruction. 

To interpret as stages of a single process what Durkheim de- 
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scribes as separate realities would require a richer estimate of the 
native endowments of human individuals than is ventured by 
Durkheim and by many contemporary students of man and of 
society. In addition to an equipment in the way of tendencies 
to more or less adaptive reactions to external stimuli, man must 
needs have tendencies to become conscious, to establish connec- 
tions, and to organize experiences in the interests of totality and 
consistency. That he possesses these tendencies, recent psycho- 
logical analysis is making increasingly clear. Given their pres- 
ence, along with a high degree of plasticity, and given the further 
fact—obvious but too often slighted—that individuals are in rela- 
tion with minds as well as with inert things, and one has all the 
essentials required for an explanation of the rational experience 
which individuals come to enjoy. 

Generally speaking, theories of knowledge have been somewhat 
lethargic in profiting by advances in the special sciences. For 
Kant, knowledge meant that specific organization of facts which 
represents the aim and the achievements of mathematics and me- 
chanics. Only gradually was it clearly recognized that there are 
other principles of interpretation and synthesis which are, if any- 
thing, even more significant because more concrete. Similarly, 
mind frequently tended to be regarded as monadic; or, if having 
windows, of admitting but external or foreign data to be more or 
less mechanically constructed into some sort of system. It but 
slowly became apparent that facts are not so plastic or so pre- 
ordained for construction purposes as such a view implies; and 
that concepts and ideas are not so fixed and unadaptive. Auto- 
cratic theories regarding the relation of form and matter, ideas 
or concepts and data, have therefore yielded, even though but 
reluctantly, to the democratic notion of mutual adaptation, of a 
process of give and take. In the meantime, genetic and social psy- 
chology have revealed unsuspected facts with respect to the inter- 
dependence of minds and to the rdle played by fellow humans, 
no less than by physical nature, in the genesis of self-conscious- 
ness and the development of rational personality. Though sig- 
nificantly utilized by Royce, these discoveries have as yet received 
inadequate consideration in the camp of epistemologists and the 
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task of reconstruction, or of revision, has been lagging. Durk- 
heim’s work will serve a valuable end if it adds weight to the 
query whether thought is not triadic, and whether the problem of 
knowledge, therefore, does not necessitate a consideration of the 
relation of mind to mind along with that of the relation of mind 
to its objects. 

Epwarp L. ScHAUvB. 


NoRTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 











A REVERSAL OF PERSPECTIVE IN ETHICAL THEORY! 


I. 


HE dependence of a religion or an ethical movement upon 
what is called its ‘human appeal’ is a common-place 
among historians and other observers of affairs. The fact has, 
however, not had due recognition in the building of ethical theo- 
ries. It is true that the varied interests of men to which such an 
appeal may be made may often be too abstractly conceived. It 
becomes fatally easy, in this way, to mistake the physiological 
priority of certain human interests for an unbending authority 
and power which they are supposed to have in the molding of 
men’s conduct and institutions. But errors like these cannot 
justify a rationalistic recoil to the opposite extreme. For the 
truest teaching in the world must be ineffectual if the unre- 
generate who stand in need of it are not somehow moved, in their 
very sluggishness and perversity, to turn and lay hold upon it. 
Moreover, the actual acceptance of any new teaching may impose 
sacrifices and surrenders upon the individual which are in them- 
selves unwelcome; and, again, in proportion to the degree of 
generality with which a new rule or formula may be stated, there 
is a call for intellectual effort in the use of it. Clearly, then, a 
man’s resolve to put off his old life and put on a new must be a 
matter of motives and ‘sufficient reasons,’ and these considerations 
must suffice, not merely to confirm the change when it is viewed 
in retrospect, but first of all to make the change seem worth while 
to one who has the venture yet to make. 

For a man or an organized society of men, a sense of needing 
new guidance comes, let us say, of blunders in self-seeking and of 
the loneliness and remorse that follow upon injury done to others. 
For the more self-observant it may come also of a certain impa- 
tient indignation at their own vacillation in the complexities of 


1 Read in part at the meeting of the Western Philosophical Association in 
Madison, Wis., April 16-17, 1920. 
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life. It may follow upon our first protest against some irksome 
restraint or it may arise out of hesitancy regarding some plausible 
new suggestion. In the perspective of the individual’s effort in 
situations such as these, his regrets, ambitions, generosities and 
self-distrusts come first and for him explain his quest. They 
name the terms in which the doctrine or the course of action he 
finally embraces will have its meaning made plain to him. But 
between his first seeking and his final acceptance of the conviction 
or purpose at which he arrives, a long period of uncertainty may 
intervene. Throughout this interval suggestions of conduct from 
many sources will press upon him, meeting with prompt welcome 
or with equally prompt repugnance and aversion. These imme- 
diate responses of his nature he must govern as best he may in 
his lack of a sure foreknowledge of what he seeks. In his uncer- 
tainty and need, we must remember, there are available only such 
wisdom and idealism as the individual, with all his unreasoned 
likes and dislikes and all his limitations of experience, can muster 
for the occasion." 


Il. 


The fashioners of ethical theory, however, have another point 
of view and outlook. Zealous for the prompt acceptance and 
widest influence of their teachings, they are prone to expound 
them in the style and spirit of attained conviction. To the prophet 
and his loyal disciples the new doctrine is a vision of light, or an 
intuition of Pure Reason or a system of severely rational deduc- 
tions from Natural Law. If a learner accepts, it is therefore 


1 Neither a full classification nor an analysis of the primary moral experi- 
ences is here offered. We are not now concerned with psychological details 
nor with the metaphysical implications of pluralism or of systematic abso- 
lutism which a careful analysis of these experiences might indicate. The 
practical questions would in any event remain: Whence is the individual to 
gain knowledge as to what possibilities there are for him, in the way of con- 
duct, that may help him towards an acceptable new type or level of relation- 
ship with his fellows? and How is he fairly to estimate the probable eventual 
acceptability of such new suggestions in his lack of prior personal acquaint- 
ance with them or perhaps his present one-sided bias toward or away from 
them? And these inescapable practical questions in the moral situation are 
pieces of evidence for metaphysics as significant as any other of its outstand- 
ing features. 
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through no adventitious allurements of the teaching, or personal 
authority or charm of the teacher, or other accident or circum- 
stance. It is the sheer compelling or awakening power of the 
teaching that has won the victory. In the nature of the case, 
assent procured in any other way would be only partial and pre- 
carious. Thus it is that the haltings and gropings of the neo- 
phyte are apt, at best, to be viewed with a certain impatient com- 
miseration. To admit that his private likes and dislikes, his 
uniquely intimate devotions to other persons, his fear to do 
violence to himself, his desire to deserve his own private self- 
respect, can have done more in the whole transaction than show 
a praiseworthy compliance with what considerations of a higher 
order dictated, would disparage the perfections of the system. 
Even the convert is prone in retrospect to think of his transfor- 
mation as a surrender or a return to his congenital sanity or an 
attainment to his generic and ideal type. 

In all this, ethical theory shows a significant contrast with the 
institutional forms of guidance and control that men obey. Reli- 
gion, government, the family and friendship, all by their very 
nature call upon the individual in particular junctures to hold 
his own beliefs and volitions in subordination to those of certain 
other persons or powers in whom inheres a rightful jurisdiction 
over him. But ethical theory, just because it is a theory and not 
an institution or communion, makes no such demand. From its 
point of view, no such demand is either necessary to procure 
assent or befitting its own high character. Supremely per- 
suaded of its own conclusiveness, it deems belief, acceptance, con- 
formity, the resolves of particular persons at particular times to 
‘live by’ the new teaching, as matters of historical accident and 
circumstance. They are not acts to be required of the individual, 
whose readiness to perform them may prove his imagination and 
initiative and earn merit, but signs of a deliverance that has come 
to him.’ If only a man will listen, not to the moral philosopher 
but to the philosophy, if he will think for himself, he will have no 
need to seek or tolerate guidance from without or give himself to 
any end that is not his end already. He need accept no rule of 


1Green, Prolegomena to Ethics, § 326. 
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life that his own inmost nature, as he will discover, has not already 
laid upon him. Whatever the language—however differently 
man’s inmost nature may be conceived by Stoic or Utilitarian, by 
Aristotelian, Spencerian or Oxonian—the logic of the theoretical 
standpoint and perspective is the same. For a theory needs no 
particular man’s adherence for its greater certainty. The indi- 
vidual is to understand that, with the new proffer of guidance, he 
may expect no ingratiating overtures for his obedience and no ir- 
relevant guarantees. 


IIl. 


Incidentally, one immense disservice of this forensic absolutism 
of ethics has been its inherent misrepresentation of the true nature 
and importance of the authoritative principle in life. It is the 
function and service of any institution, in matters belonging to its 
province, to lead the individual beyond such limits of belief or 
conduct as his own reason may be able at the time to suggest or 
to approve. The ultimate ground of an institution’s authority 
must lie in the enlightenment, elevation, strength and courage 
which its guidance enables him to gain. Ethical theory has as a 
rule been offered as a substitute for just this age-long sort of 
authoritative guidance—with the assurance that it will simplify 
the individual’s obligations and give him immunity from imposi- 
tion. It is thus the only sure foundation of democracy, since it 
alone enables the individual to solve his problems rationally and 
on their intrinsic merits. But syndicalism and political pluralism 
attack democracy at just this point, declaring it forever incapable 
of attaining to the quality which ethical theory purports to im- 
part. Not democracy’s inefficiency, nor its dishonesty, nor its 
levelling mediocrity, but its essential and necessary irrationality 
is the indictment. For the modern state subordinates the mani- 
fest immediate interests of groups and persons to an empty and 
indefinable notion of the welfare of the whole body politic. Dis- 
regarding in this way the only comprehensible standards by which 
the rationality of laws and policies might be determined, the state 
is adrift. Having no legitimate ends to work for, it cannot help 


1Cf. Hobhouse, Morals in Evolution (3rd ed.), pp. 57-58. 
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blundering even when it is most honest; and when it is dishonest 
it can hardly do worse. Its ultimate reliance must therefore be 
force, and force, behind all pretenses, is to-day, as in all ages, the 
whole substance and meaning of authority. Democracy, because 
relatively broadly based, is the least timid and therefore the most 
resolute and tyrannical of despotisms. It cannot be reorganized 
or reconstructed in accordance with its own lawful methods of 
amendment, and violent or peaceful revolution must be the only 
remedy.” 

Facing this frank and vigorous attack upon the rationality of 
democracy under ethical auspices, ethical theory seems to be 
without adequate resource. It may appeal to its ideals of happi- 
ness and the general well-being, of duty and restraint, of human 
dignity, vocation, and destiny. It sets forth in order life’s in- 
trinsic values, and cheers us with the assurance that our immemo- 
rial ideals are no fictions of our own contriving but subsist eter- 
nally in the realm of neutral being. But the appeal is still the 
appeal of intuitive reason and self-evidence. The perspective is 
still the backward-looking perspective of attained conviction, not 
the forward-looking one in which men see themselves in the act 
of seeking, accepting and following the truth by which they hope 
to save themselves. Reason and self-evidence still stand, though 
perhaps latterly with some misgivings, upon their ultimate self- 
sufficiency and power to prevail over the wills of men. Men’s 
loyalties, sympathies and desires may protest or concur as they 
please. Their assistance is superfluous and in the long run their 
opposition must be futile. 

Like the revolutionary ideas which it must meet, ethical theory 
repudiates the authoritative factor in conduct, and all other fac- 
tors of a humanly personal and individualizing sort. In place 
of the specific guidance these might offer toward happiness, self- 
fulfillment or even intrinsic values, it offers the individual some 

1Cf. Republic, 540. One might suspect Plato’s anticipation of the revolu- 
tionary principle (which in our day, to a different end, no doubt, ordains the 
disfranchisement or extermination of the bourgeoisie) of being a bit of So- 
cratic humor by way of relaxation at the close of a long stage in the argu- 
ment. But Barker (Greek Political Theory—Plato and his Predecessors, p. 
240) takes it more seriously. 
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dogmatism or abstraction from the array just now referred to. 
Radicals of various schools match these with their less well- 
reasoned and not less abstract principles of group unity and in- 
terest—the worker’s right to ‘ self-determination’ and the control 
of industry,’ the creeds and disciplines of sects,? the ‘ public serv- 
ices’ of industrial and other associations*—with a choice ranging 
from la solidarité sociale* to the freedom of the elementary 
physiological appetites,® if one must have a formula of more com- 
prehensive sweep. 

The emancipation of the individual from the sway of lesser 
powers which ethics has proclaimed in the name of reason has 
thus been a doubtful contribution to modern life. Although as 
a matter of practical politics, we are told, it may seldom be justi- 
fiable to resist the state, it lies, nevertheless, in the province of no 
mere external authority to teach the individual his duty. In 
this assertion ethical theory is, in effect, at one with contemporary 
radical criticism of the state. By impressing upon the individual 
so transcendental a conception of moral autonomy and private 
judgment, ethics doubtless gains the assurance that he will meas- 
ure the worth of its teaching by a ‘ rational’ criterion which it is, 
naturally, quite sure of its ability to satisfy. It therefore acknowl- 
edges no obligation to afford the individual those concrete sorts 
of personal fulfillment in which, apart from the warnings of 
ethical theory, his ordinary loyalties and obediences, his self- 
regarding efforts and his sympathies toward others must find 
their sanction. But the change of venue and the immunity are 
dearly bought by ethics. The price paid for them is the unreadi- 
ness of ethics to guide and steady the various radicalisms of the 
day with a just conception of these moving powers in human 

1G. D. H. Cole, Self-government in Industry. 

2 Cf. the various writings of the late J. N. Figgis, especially, Churches in 
the Modern State. 

8 Duguit, Les Transformations du Droit Public, pp. 121-129. 

4 Duguit, L’Etat, le Droit objectif et la Loi positive. 

5 E.g., Bebel, Die Frau und das Sozialismus, p. 343. 

6 Green, Principles of Political Obligation (Works, Vol. II), $§ 144-147, 207- 


210. Cf. Thomas Aquinas’ Summa Theol., II-II, Q. CIV, Arts. 4-5 (in Rick- 
aby’s Aquinas Ethicus, Vol. II, pp. 196-7.) 
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progress. If this needed understanding cannot be supplied, we 
shall have in place of the universal absolutisms of ethical theory 
a multiple absolutism of anarchistic individuals and groups. 


IV. 


Ethical theory commonly conceives its office as that of sup- 
plying the individual a criterion by which his problems as he sees 
them can be solved. In the typical case a problem is supposed 
already to have arisen. The immediate alternatives are then to 
be defined and what they mean to those whom they nearly or 
remotely concern is to be made as clear as science and common- 
sense can make it. And then it is that ethical theory first speaks. 
It reminds the individual, perhaps, of his innate and inescapable 
desire for happiness—permanent happiness, of course, as nearly 
unmixed as may be ;—or in another key, it reminds him of his 
essential and abiding character as a man, the fulfillment of which 
is his duty; or again, it recalls substantive goods to his notice 
which, in their independent right or in their relation to human 
nature, compel his acknowledgment of their intrinsic worth. The 
course of action most clearly and effectively making for his at- 
tainment of the acknowledged ideal is then to be chosen. The 
ideal, that is to say, becomes, in the use of it which ethical theory 
sanctions, a conception of the goal or end at which the individual 
ought toaim. The individual, facing his alternatives, is to attain 
the goal thus pictured by using his picture of it as a criterion 
for choice. Such is the perspective in which the matter stands in 
the view of ethical theory. 

Actual experience, however, in such a case is less convention- 
ally simple. From an individual’s first sense of disappointment, 
remorse, or alienation from the unity of his group, to the con- 
sideration of a moral problem on its merits is a momentous step 
—for the clear statement of the elements of a problem is all but 
equivalent to the required solution. At all events such a state- 
ment must presuppose a degree of self-confidence and intellectual 
detachment which is quite foreign to the feelings of isolation, 
chagrin and self-distrust out of which a moral problem has to 
take its rise. And clearly whatever part an ideal may play in a 
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man’s consideration of his conduct, it can play its part only in 
the guise or rendering which his past manner of life and his posi- 
tion at the moment enable him to give it. The ideal as an opera- 
tive factor in the resolution of his problem is, in a word, neces- 
sarily his idea, however it may first have come to him. And this 
fact entails two consequences—the first, as regards the content 
or elements of meaning comprised in the ideal itself, and the sec- 
ond, as regards the nature of the service which the ideal is adapted 
to perform. 

In the first place, then, the ideal is less a pattern of what a man 
is to become, less a forecast of what he is to achieve and enjoy, 
than an idealized reminscence of what, as he now first becomes 
clearly aware, he once was and of what he once could count upon 
in his relations with his fellows. If he is unhappy now, he once 
was happy. If his faith in his strength and judgment is shaken, 
he once had no such doubt. If now he is defeated and discour- 
aged he once was eager for the labors and risks of life. If he is 
shunned, and even his very physical life enfeebled by his present 
sense of isolation, he once was recognized and cherished as a 
member of the common body. And if now his unruly desires or 
his protest in behalf of another have set him at variance with his 
group, time was that he found in the judgments and the customs 
of the groups a wisdom that he was never moved to question. 
And in the second place, all this is not mere vain reminiscence. 
In the ideal form, reminiscence is generalized and therefore 
serves, not to sadden and embitter but to compose, encourage and 
arouse. Even the memory of a great defeat, as we know, can 
keep alive the nationalistic hope and effort of a people. But this 
very excellence of generality disqualifies the ideal as a guide to 
the specific revival and reinstatement that are to follow. The 
ideals which ethical theory presents as its ultimate principles of 
conduct are not properly standards of measurement, or ends by 
which conduct ought to be determined. For the individual who 
conceives them and looks to them, they are expressions of re- 
newed interest in living and a more conscious will to heed as 
genuine and significant the distinctions of quality which life pre- 
sents. Ideals are, in a word, expressions of nothing less than 
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idealism itself. As overt utterances it is their function to con- 
firm and strengthen the quality of idealism which they have 
expressed." 

It is better to understand them so and to prize them in their 
proper ideal quality than to turn them to a use which belittles 
them. For happiness taken as a criterion can mean only pleasure, 
and pleasure the fixation of present habit. Self-realization, in 
the same misuse, means either an unacknowledged reverence for 
accredited tradition® or, for the newly enlightened, a shallow im- 
patience of traditional restraints. The virtues harden into a 
pharisaical dogmatism. It is no disparagement of the ideals of 
ethical theory to say that if they are held aloof from such mis- 
application, it is a matter of no great moment which one of them 
one professes. To say this means that they are all members of 
one series or one system, so related that, starting from any one, 
as a man’s temperament, perhaps, may determine, one may make 
a dialectical circuit of them all. This indeed is why the history 
of ethics is a history of controversy. Kept as ideals they may all 
serve equally, because as ideals they are all alike names for de- 
liverance and escape and signs of renewed interest in living. To 
conceive them as ends, and so to apply them as criteria, is to take 


1“ No, my good sirs, let us put aside, for the present at any rate, all in- 
quiry into the real nature of the chief good. . . . But I am willing to talk to 
you about that which appears to be an off-shoot of the chief good, and bears 
the strongest resemblance to it... . Are you aware . .. that whenever [one] 
looks at objects on which the sun is shining, these very eyes . . . see clearly 
and are evidently the seat of distinct vision? ... Now [the] power which 
supplies the objects of real knowledge with the truth that is in them .. . you 
must consider tp be the essential Form of Good. ... And just as, in the anal- 
ogous case, it is right to regard light and vision as resembling the sun, but 
wrong to identify them with the sun; so, in the case of science and truth, it is 
right to regard both of them as resembling good but wrong to identify either 
of them with good [which] far from being identical with real existence, 
actually transcends it in dignity and power. Gtaucon: Good heavens! What 
a miraculous superiority.” (Republic, 506—s09. Davies and Vaughan, transl.) 

2 The ethics of self-realization sees that moral criteria must be concrete and 
conceives its ideal accordingly as a concrete universal. This is its essential and 
gratuitous mistake. Abstractness, i.e., riddance of the incidents of time and 
circumstance which would tie reminiscence tightly to the past, is the chief 
virtue of an ideal. It becomes a defect only when the ideal is turned to an 
inappropriate use for which concreteness is of course indispensable. 
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the cash and let the credit go—to fasten upon them some obvious 
and agreeable meaning which, as a rule, will prove restrictive 
and untenable in due course of time. 

When men first came to know those crucial and individualizing 
experiences which we now call ethical, they sought the sympathy 
and guidance of higher powers. In the new trials they invoked 
the powers whose aid they had always sought for the security 
of life and health, their triumph over enemies, and their good 
fortune in all their enterprises. In such outward and tangible 
matters as these, they had sought, says Mr. Marett, “ communion 
with something sacred, something full of mana, that is to say, 
supernatural power or ‘grace’; for, thus strengthened [they 
could] face the future with good hope.”” As perhaps the simplest 
method of establishing such communion, they might make “ solemn 
mention” of that with which communion was sought; and here 
says Mr. Marett was the “birth of humility,” a birth in which 
as yet no specifically moral interest or motive had a part. But 
when morality awoke in men, they could still call upon higher 
powers for guidance. Humility held over into the new experi- 
ence, coloring it with a sense of new perfections in the beings to 
whom the new appeal was made. In our present age, men de- 
pend less for guidance upon direct communications of Divinity 
than upon other voices. Unless our patience is too sorely tried, 
we willingly acknowledge at least a presumption of funded wis- 
dom in any institution of long standing. We no longer distrust, 
as a matter of definite principle, the spontaneous impulsions of 
human nature. We conceive sympathy for other persons less as 
a duty than as means for sustaining and enlarging life. And 
towards these guiding factors in our experience which in a time 
of stress seem to speak to men from without and to carry them 
beyond themselves, men still hold themselves in a humility that 
finds voice in “ solemn mention.” 


1R. R. Marett, “The Birth of Humility” in The Threshold of Religion, 
(2d ed.), p. 171. 

2 Cf. Mill, Utilitarianism, pp. 46-51; Addams, Newer Ideals of Peace, Chap. 
III; Coit, The Soul of America, Chap. XX; Follett, The New State, pp. 103-4 
and Chap. XIX. Also Sorel, Reflections on Violence (Engl. trans.), pp. 279- 
295. 
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In so doing we shall all do well. For while the ideals of ethical 
theory can forecast the individual’s deliverance from his peril and 
uncertainty, they cannot determine its time or manner of accom- 
plishment. They can recall for him something of the happiness 
and energy of life which he has lost. By holding his thoughts 
upon himself, they can bring him to see that for the regaining 
of this lost and hoped-for quality of life there must be a changed 
relation on his part toward the obvious pressing elements of his 
moral environment. But instead of the ideals, these elements 
themselves must, in their own right and in a sense from without, 
be the effective agents in suggesting the details of the change. 
Ideals, instead of solving his problem, help him to restrain his 
spontaneous fears, attractions and aversions, and turn his atten- 
tion with interest toward the sources from which he must gather 
the material out of which his final purpose will be fashioned. 
Towards these sources he will hold himself in a ‘ humility’ which 
ethical theory can only construe as an amiable or an ignoble 
human weakness. He will himself another day be likely to re- 
pudiate or forget the service they have rendered him. 


V. 


At least provisionally, then, let us enumerate these sources of 
possible guidance for the individual under three main heads, viz.: 
the authorities, institutional and otherwise, which the individual 
acknowledges; his own private impulsions and desires; and the 
appeals, whether actually spoken or imputed to others by him- 
self, which other living beings make to him. 

I wish now, in conclusion, to suggest a number of principles 
by which, as I believe, men do, in practice, assess the probable 
weight and credit which should be accorded to these guides in 
conduct. That these principles are none of them new and un- 
familiar is surely no reason for denying them a preliminary place 
and a part to play in the method of ethics. On the contrary, 
their really universal use in the thoughtful ordering of our per- 
sonal conduct and our opinions upon social questions would argue 
the desirability of bringing them together and defining the place 
in an organized ethical method that they must fill. In the per- 
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spective of ethical theory there is indeed no place for them and 
they must appear as the very undoing of all coherent thought 
and purpose in conduct. But in the perspective of one who faces 
forward to a genuine problem and venture of conduct they take 
on a different aspect. They may be conveniently stated in the 
form of questions. First and last it should be observed that they 
renounce all thought or purpose of present judgment upon the 
specific sorts of conduct suggested to the individual as ways out 
of his perplexity. They look, instead, to the general character 
and status of the authorities, the impulsions, and the appellant 
persons by which the ways out are suggested. For, as a matter 
of principle, we can depend with full conviction, in a genuine 
problem, upon none of our tried and familiar principles of action. 
“To be virtuous,” as Aristotle said, “. . . is not what anybody 
can do nor is it easy.”* To allow these tried and familiar prin- 
ciples after all to intervene between the realities of our problem 
and ourselves is to move in a vicious circle. It is a mere lapse 
into indolence, which mistaken for a basic principle of ethical 
method renders moral and institutional progress incompre- 
hensible.? 

We have then, as regards authority, to ask (1) whether the 
person or institution thus addressing us speaks with its own voice 
and sincerely, without ulterior and hidden interest of its own or 
of a class or other person; (2) Is the authority presumably com- 
petent, whether by long experience in the field in question or by 
special training or by special endowment ?—a question covering 

1 Nicom, Ethics, Bk. II, Chap. IX. 

2Thus, Max Scheler, in the most valuable recent study of sympathy and 
related phenomena that I know of, lays it down at the outset as a cardinal 
principle that “ Es ist sicher nicht sittlich wertvoll z. B., mit der Freude, die 
Einer am Schlechten hat, oder mit seinem Leiden am Guten, das er vor sich 
sieht, oder mit seinem Hasse, seiner Bésheit, seiner Schadenfreude zu sympa- 
thisieren. . . . Es ist klar dass sittlich wertvoll nur die Mitfreude mit einer 
Freude sein kann, die selbst in sich sittlich wertvoll ist und die von ihrem 
Sachverhalt, ‘an’ dem sie erfolgt, sinnvoll gefordert ist.” [Zur Phinomeno- 
logie und Theorie der Sympathiegefiihle, u. s. w., p. 2.) Naturally one does not 
wish to dispute such a statement taken as a mere formula or canon of verbal 
consistency in moral judgment. The vital question is, rather, the purely prac- 
tical one as to when and how one gets the right to believe that the act or 


effort of another person or class springs from “ Leiden am Guten,” “ Bésheit,” 
and so on. 
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a wide range of what may be assumed in different times and 
places to be ascertainable fact, from a reputation for character 
and intelligence or the diploma of a school to ecclesiastical ordina- 
tion and the divine commission of a prophet, church or king; (3) 
Has it long enjoyed a wide recognition or is its recognition now 
increasing among men who consider their reliance upon it to 
have profited them? and (4) Is there traceable in its dictates 
hitherto an apparent trend of consistently developing purpose 
with which one has been in a general way in sympathy ?? 

As to an impulsion and desire of one’s own, one may consider, 
for example, (1) whether it is persistent and strong enough to 
render impossible any harmonious re-ordering of one’s life in 
which it does not play some part; (2) whether it is genuinely 
what it purports to be and not quite another and unlike desire in 
disguise that does not venture to appear in its true character; (3) 
whether it is one which, if given recognition, will be likely to get 
beyond control and weaken one’s capability for consecutive and 
purposeful action; and (4) whether it will be a means of de- 
veloping new interests codrdinate with itself and perhaps tending 
to restrain and differentiate it, or prove to be more probably an 
engrossing central interest about which all others that survive 
must be subserviently grouped. 

Finally, as regards an appeal for sympathetic interest,” the fol- 
lowing criteria are in point: (1) Is the need manifestly serious 

1 The third of these is in substance the principle of Vincent of Lerins (in 
Migne: Patrol. Lat, 50; 660) referred to by Newman in the Apologia, p. 108; 
“quod ubique, quod semper, quod ab omnibus creditum est.” It is the prin- 
ciple against a crude travesty of which Matthew Arnold protests in Culture 
and Anarchy, pp. 8891. (Between a ‘travesty’ and a fair application of a 
principle it is of course hardly possible to draw a logical line.) Im general, on 
criteria for authority, cf. the “notes of a genuine development of an idea” 
set forth in Newman's Development of Christian Doctrine,” Part II. 

2“ There is an expression in use in America which will be difficult for me 
to give in exact translation, the phrase— give it a chance—give a chance.’ 
It seems to me that the essense of the American soul lies in this wish to 
‘ give a chance’ to all human activity, indeed to all activity which can awaken 
our symptathy. In Washington ... the proprietor [of a lawn on which young 
grass was growing] fixed a sign . . . with this inscription: ‘Give the grass a 
chance,’ and no one trespassed. That proprietor knew the American soul.” 


H. Bercson, in an address given to American students in France, reported in 
The Living Age (Boston), December 27, 1919. 
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and urgent from the point of view of the class or person making 
the appeal?—a matter upon which a very great variety of evi- 
dences have a bearing, such as persistency in effort, willingness to 
suffer penalties, loss, suspicion, contempt or ridicule for the sake 
of a claim of right.". (2) Apart from the terms of the specific 
appeal in question, does the appellant give the ordinary evidences 
of rationality, temperateness of judgment and personal responsi- 
bility? (3) Is the demand consistent with any reasonable esti- 
mate of the other wants, acknowledged or imputed, of the class 
or person appealing? (4) Is the demand apparently made with 
an intelligent consideration for the rights and interests of those 
upon whom it is made, as members of the same society ? 

It goes without saying, of course, that no criteria can be applied 
in human affairs with an automatic guarantee of certainty. It is 
not to be imagined that the criteria which are here suggested can 
be so applied. Only with the greatest likelihood of error, in 
many cases, can they take the measure of the matters to which 
they look. Certainly they must be far less easy of application 
than our substantive moral criteria are—where and when these, 
happily, can be relied upon with full assurance. What is claimed 
for them, as a quality indispensable in the typical problems with 

1 The blood of the martyrs is the seed of the church.” 

2 This represents the general principle that any specific claim of right must 
imply a general theory of social welfare in which the claimant and all others 
have a place. Cf. Green, Principles of Political Obligations, § 139. 

No doubt a class or group of persons pressing for the recognition of a claim, 
makes its demand first of all, if not exclusively, in the name of justice, not 
sympathy. Scheler remarks in the study already referred to: “The only 
thing that makes sympathy (Mitleid) bearable is the love which it reveals” 
(op. cit., p. 44). But if we may believe the passionate expressions we some- 
times hear, love itself is not desired by a class that feels itself oppressed. It 
should be observed, however, that we are not, in our present statement, look- 
ing at the matter from the point of view of the appellant, and are including, 
therefore, imputed appeals as well as those which may be expressed. The 
essential matter is the way in which the appeal is listened to, the conditions 
under which it will be given a more serious hearing by one whose existing 
conception of what is just, if applied forthwith, would dictate a prompt rejec- 
tion. As the above criteria suggest, a claim in the name of justice may evoke 
more sympathy in one whose present conception of justice says No, than a 
plea frankly addressed to sympathy. But it is just as well, for practical effect 
in such a case, not to extlude the latter too austerely. 
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which personal ethics and social policy have to cope, is what, from 
the point of view of the individual applying them, may be termed 
their objective or factual reference. They call into play the ordi- 
nary criteria of factual truth that hold elsewhere in our judgment 
and behavior. They look to matters which, however difficult of 
access in particular cases, do not require for their estimation a 
readiness for any final judgment upon the actions which the 
voices one listens to may suggest. For just this reason they sup- 
ply a test of authenticity and credit, so that the individual may 
know with what seriousness of consideration to receive the sug- 
gestions he may hear. In some degree, at least, they remove 
from his endeavor to order his life afresh, the hindrance of un- 
certainty as to what factors and considerations he ought to take 
account of in his reflection upon his problem, and they keep his 
preconceptions from unduly biassing the result. 
Henry W. STUART. 
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REALITY AND THE MORAL JUDGMENT IN PLATO (1). 


HE aim of the present paper is to discover, if possible, what 
objective elements in the cases before the philosophical 
judge—who represents the highest court of appeal in moral mat- 
ters—are made the basis of his judgment. In the Dialogues, the 
philosophical judge is represented sometimes by the Platonic 
Socrates; sometimes expressly by the dialectician or the legislator. 
We shall therefore proceed to examine a number of typical cases 
of such moral judgments, with the aim of discovering what the 
elements are in such cases, a consideration of which leads 
Socrates, the dialectician, or the legislator to regard them as 
*good.” In order to cover the whole field of goods, we shall ex- 
amine the following sample cases: (1) Health, (2) money and 
possessions, (3) pleasure, (4) right opinion, (5) memory, (6) in- 
tellectual acumen, (7) courage, (8) self-control or temperance, 
(9) justice, (10) art, (11) law, (12) philosophy. We shall 
then sum up our detailed results, and shall compare them with 
the general Platonic attitude on the subject of goodness, in order 
to reach a sufficiently valid general conclusion. 

I. Health—Bodily health is spoken of by Plato sometimes 
simply as health, but most frequently as the product of the med- 
ical art, as the ‘good’ produced by medicine. In order to form 
a concrete idea of its meaning in the Dialogues, we shall therefore 
commence with the concept of disease—such opposites being, in 
Platonic usage, intelligible only in this kind of cross-reference— 
and shall then consider briefly the transition to a state of health. 
When we have in this way obtained a concrete acquaintance with 
the Platonic concept of health, we shall proceed to ask, in virtue 
of what characteristics it is regarded as ‘ good.’ 


1(1), (2), and (3) are often treated by Plato as belonging to the group 
* goods of the body’; (4), (5), and (6) are representative of goods of the mind; 
(7), (8), and (9) are representative of moral excellences; and (10), (11), and 
(12) are representative of the wider field of social institutions whose value 
is recognized by Plato, though they are not grouped together to form a single 
class. It is believed by the writer that all students of Plato will regard the 
above as a fair list of sample ‘ goods’ in the Platonic sense. 
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Disease, for Plato, is emphatically what we should call degen- 
eration. He thinks of the body as composed of fire, water, earth, 
and air (Symp. 186 D, 188 A), in certain relations proportionate 
to one another (Tim. 82 A f.). If this proportion becomes dis- 
turbed—usually by excess of one of these elements (Tim. 86 A), 
which excess may have been produced by excessive indulgence in 
bodily pleasures (Rep. 404 C f.)—then the elements which are 
contiguous in the affected part of the body no longer harmonize 
well, but fight with one another and produce inflammations, etc., 
loosening the bonds which normally hold that portion of the body 
together, and producing a dissolution of ‘kindred’ elements (Tim. 
82 A-86 A, Soph. 228A). The flesh comes away from the bones, 
the marrow of the bones disintegrates, and death, in such extreme 
cases, tends to result (Tim. 83 E-84 C). Disease, then, is viewed 
by Plato as an upsetting of the balance, a disturbance of the mean 
or due proportion which holds the body together (Rep. 556 E, 
Tim. 87 C). It is a dissolution, a literal falling to pieces, of 
the body. 

How does the physician face this situation and effect a cure? 
He uses two methods, (1) physical, (2) psychological. In the 
first method (1) he deals directly with the body of the patient. 
By surgery and cautery, or by emetics and cathartics, he removes, 
as soon as may be, the excessive element which is the primary 
physical cause of the disturbance, and thus remedies the dispro- 
portion, restoring the ‘mean.’ The inferior sort of physician 
employs no other method, and it is a method eminently suitable 
for the treatment of his particular patients, who are slaves 
(Laws 720 A f.). But in dealing with free-born patients, the 
better sort of physician employs, as a further method (2), what 
we should call a bed-side manner, which has a soothing effect 
upon the mind (Laws 723 A, 857 D). He discusses the situation, 
reasons upon causes and effects, philosophizes, in fact, and edu- 
cates the patient (Phaedr. 270 B f., Laws 720 D), because he be- 
lieves that the correct mental attitude exercises a valuable influ- 
ence upon the bodily state (Charm. 156 E f., Rep. 403 D). The 
essence of the cure, then, consists in restoring the mean or due 


1 Rep. 407 D, 444 D, Tim. 88 E, Soph. 226 D f., Phileb. 25 E f, 
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proportion to the bodily elements, plus a rational state, a sense 
of the meaning of the situation, to the mind. 

Thus produced, health is a state of the body in which the 
various elements cease to work against one another, and function 
naturally and harmoniously together (Phileb. 26 A). The body 
is now a whole, a single organism to the life of which each ele- 
ment contributes its part (Men. 77 A, Tim. 87 C, 88 E). It is 
held together by the limit, mean, or principle of proportion, with 
a unity resembling that of a musical composition (Rep. 591 D, 
Phileb. 31 C-D). This normal and correct state once given, the 
internal equilibrium of the bodily forces continues of itself 
(Tim. 88 B). 

Such being the nature of health, in what sense is it regarded by 
Plato as good? The physician naturally regards it as the great- 
est of human goods (Gorg. 452 A), and the patient also naturally 
longs for it and regards it as the most desirable of goods :(Lys. 
217 A ff., Rep. 583 C-D). This experience becomes generalized, 
and the value of physical well-being receives almost universal rec- 
ognition (Rep. 367 D, Laws 661 A). But are the judgments of 
the physician, the patient, and ‘the many’ valid? Would the 
philosopher or legislator concur with this popular judgment? 
There is no doubt that he would not. For Plato, no simple 
answer is possible. In order to discover whether physical well- 
being is really good, we must go beyond the standpoint of the 
physician. He aims at producing health—that is his raison d’étre, 
the object of his art, his ‘good.’ But whether, when he has re- 
stored his patient to health, he has performed an action which, in 
that particular case, is good for the patient in a larger sense, or 
good for society—that it transcends his ability to say (Lach. 195 
C f., Phaedr. 268 B-C). There are many men who had better 
be dead than alive, even for their own sakes (Gorg. 477 A ff., Rep. 
406 B f.). Whether health is or is not a good, it lies outside the 
province of medicine to decide. So too with the judgment of the 
patient. The judgments of sick men are often unsound, and, on 
such a subject as health, peculiarly unsound. All that the patient 
understands by the ‘health’ which he so ardently desires, is free- 
dom from present suffering—a neutral state (Rep. 583 C ff.). 
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Of the positive value which may, in certain circumstances, attach 
to bodily well-being, he is not in a position to form an adequate 
conception. 

What, then, is the judgment of the philosopher and legislator, 
the rational conclusion of unprejudiced and thorough delibera- 
tion? Harmony of body is valuable, because and in so far as it 
subserves the symphony of the soul (Rep. 591 B-D). What the 
philosopher and the legislator regard as especially valuable—the 
contemplation of pure being by means of pure thought (Phaedo 
66 A, Rep. 500 D ff.)—is out of the question if the body, by 
reason of some excess or defect, is in a state of physical pain, and 
thus constantly attracts attention to itself and its needs (Phaedo 
67 A, Rep. 406 B f., 571 A f.). Sickness is an evil, precisely be- 
cause it interferes with higher pursuits. Health is a good, pre- 
cisely so far as it obviates interference with the higher studies. 
In other words, health is a good to men who have the character 
and intelligence to put it to the right use, and who make it piay 
its part in the higher life (Men. 87 A, Euthyd. 281 A-B). 

What is the main characteristic of bodily health, in virtue of 
which it can be put to such use? Partly, no doubt, the physical 
vigor and robustness, the reserves of strength and energy, which 
usually accompany health, but chiefly the presence of the limit— 
i.e., of unity and law, on account of the presence of which, excel- 
lence of body is regarded as directly analogous to excellence of 
soul (Rep. 591 B f, Laws 691 C-D). The goodness, then, of the 
corpus sane, so far as it is good, depends upon the presence of 
measure, organization, law. 

II. Money and possessions——Money may be obtained in various 
ways, ¢.g., (1) by inheriting, by receiving gifts, by finding, or even 
by pure chance (Rep. 330 B, Laws 744 E f.). It may also be 
acquired (2) by making wealthy marriages, by forming irregular 
sexual connections, by fleecing young men, by lending money at 
usurious rates of interest, by violating trusts, and in various other 
ways which are either technically within the law, or at least diffi- 
cult of detection. A further way is (3) by methods definitely 


1Symp. 185 A, Rep. 362 B, 534 C, 553 D, sss C f., Laws 742 C, 773 C, 
926 B. 
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outside the law, such as burglary, highway robbery, et hoc genus 
omne (Rep. 344 B). Yet another way is (4) by economizing, 
spending as little as possible on one’s needs and particularly avoid- 
ing opportunities of contributing to public service (Rep. 555 A, 
Laws 743 B). All these are ways of making money without fur- 
nishing much equivalent in the form of service. A further way 
of making money is (5) by honest work, by performing some defi- 
nitely recognized form of service, such as wholesale or retail 
trading, and particularly such forms of service as are of a trouble- 
some character, such as tilling the soil, or even dangerous, such 
as commanding a ship (Gorg. 467 D, Rep. 370 E f., Laws 
831 D-E). 

Money is not good per se, independently of the way in which it 
has been acquired (Euthyd. 281 D-E). It is almost universally 
recognized that only as obtained by methods which are at least 
not dishonest, is it to be regarded as a good (Gorg. 451 E). But 
still, in the popular consciousness, robbery on a grand scale, which 
culminates in making a man general dictator in his state, tends 
to be regarded as a good (Gorg. 466 B ff., Rep. 344 A-C). Asa 
rule, however, property acquired by reasonably honest means is 
regarded as a good, while property obtained by dishonest means 
is not so regarded. 

This represents the general Greek attitude on the subject. 
What is the view of Plato himself—i.e., of the philosopher or 
legislator? The popular judgment, that the method by which 
wealth is acquired is important, is accepted and confirmed by a 
study of the psychological effects of money-making. Plato even 
has a demonstration a priori that immoderately large fortunes 
cannot have been acquired by strictly honest means :—When it 
comes to receiving money, the just and honorable citizen will 
make moderate gains by strictly honest dealings, whereas the man 
who is bent upon amassing a fortune will make as much as he can 
by any and every form of business-dealing which will bring in 
money (Rep. 362 B f., Laws 743 A f.). So too, when it comes to 
paying out money, the honorable citizen will contribute his fair 
share, and perhaps even a little more, to public service, while the 
money-maker will expend the absolute minimum, whether upon 
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himself or upon others (Rep. 343 E, 743 B, D). It follows, that 
the larger fortunes will inevitably be obtained by the money- 
grubbers, while the honorable citizen will, perhaps, at most 
slightly increase his patrimony. Immoderate wealth is thus a 
reflection upon the character of its possessor, implying that his 
ethical standards are not of the highest, however much he may 
have kept within the law of the state. 

In actual practice, Plato feels towards the acquisitive instinct 
much as Kant feels about the ‘ heteronomy of the will.’ Money- 
making—the impulse to acquire without limit—is a passion which 
absorbs the whole man, and gives his character a twist and a bias 
which distorts his whole sense of values (Rep. 518 C f.,553 C-D). 
He becomes one-sided, banausic, thoroughly worthless as a citi- 
zen, and almost unfit for human companionship (Rep. 330 C, 
Laws 728 E). Reason and ambition become the slaves of his 
passion for more (Rep. 553 C-D), and if he obtains political 
power, his absorption in his private interests simply ruins the state 
by engendering, on the one hand, luxury and idleness with all 
their accompaniments, and, on the other, pauperism with its char- 
acteristic vices and characteristic dangers for the state (Rep. 422 
A f.). Out of the dissensions among the rich, and the great gulf 
between rich and poor (Rep. 422 E f., 551 D), arises, step by step, 
a revolutionary tendency which results ultimately in the complete 
overthrow of the constitution and the death or exile of the pluto- 
crat and his adherents (Rep. 556 Ef.). The passion for wealth 
is thus, in the end, self-destructive, that is to say, contradictory 
and unreasonable. 

In the above criticisms, Plato is far from viewing money, as 
such, as bad in its effects upon character. It is the passion for 
excessive wealth, the desire which knows no limits and has no 
respect for order, no appreciation of values higher than more- 
and-more-of-this-world’s-goods, which is self-contradictory. His 
objection to money is only to money posing as the chief or ex- 
clusive good, absorbing the whole energies of its worshippers. In 
its proper place, as an element in a life which has a well-developed 
sense of higher values, money is a genuine good (Euthyd. 279 C 
ff., Laws 697 B-—C). There is a certain minimum, below which 
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the citizen must never fall, if he is to continue to perform his 
civic duties (Rep. 552 A, Laws 744 D-E). Above this minimum, 
the possession of moderate means, the acquisition and expendi- 
ture of which is directed wisely and with a due regard to the 
relative value of money, bodily well-being, and spiritual develop- 
ment, will be a genuine good, and will form an important element 
in the highest kind of life (Rep. 330 A f.). Certain of the uses 
of money mentioned with approval are, its expenditure upon edu- 
cation, physical and mental (Laws 743 D), and upon various 
forms of public service, such as entertaining distinguished for- 
eign guests who are visiting the state in order to study its institu- 
tions (Laws 953 B f.). 

What are the characteristics of worldly possessions, in virtue 
of which they can thus contribute to the good life? In itself, 
money is neither good nor bad. Here, as in the case of health, 
the conception of the mean or limit is prominent. It is so far as 
it is moderate in amount, and acquired by just and lawful means, 
and expended in a judicious and moderate manner, as an element 
in a kind of life which respects restraint, orderliness, and reason- 
ableness, that money is a good. It is a good only to men who have 
the character and intelligence to use it wisely and moderately 
(Men. 87 E f., Rep. 586 D-E). Stated briefly, it is the presence 
of measure, restraint, a sense of law and reasonable limits, which 
makes wealth regarded by the philosophic judgment as sometimes 
a good (Laws 728 E, 836 A). 

III. Pleasure.—Pleasure is as universal as life and conscious- 
ness. Wherever we have perception, wherever we have activity 
of any kind, there we have some kind of feeling-tone, some de- 
gree of the pleasure-pain experience. In all kinds of bodily 
movement, from a twitch of the limbs to the articulate use of the 
voice (Laws 653 D-E, 815 E f.), in all forms of sensation, from 
the simplest vision and audition (Tim. 67 A, Phileb. 63 E) to the 
complex organic sensation of bodily well-being (Phileb. 54 D-E), 
in all the activities which lead to the satisfaction of instinctive 
wants, such as hunger, thirst, and the sex-appetite (Protag. 353 
C f., Rep. 403 A), we experience a simple and immediate feeling 
of pleasure. This feeling of pleasure in bodily activity we have 
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in common with the rest of the animal kingdom. It is universal, 
and it is fundamental (Phileb. 60 A, Laws 732 E f.). 

Certain forms of pleasure, however, are confined to human 
beings. No other animal has our sense of rhythm and harmony, 
our feeling for the ordered recurrence of beats and periods, our 
appreciation of measure, order, law (Laws 653 E f., 670 D ff.). 
The pleasures which arise in the enjoyment of art are thus spe- 
cifically human. All animals naturally take pleasure in any sort 
of movement, however wild and spasmodic. Man alone takes 
pleasure in the orderly measure of the choric dance, of the song, 
and of poetry in its various forms (Phileb. 51 f., Laws 673 C-D, 
815 D f.). Rhythm and harmony are akin to something deep 
down in our nature, and stir us as no other form of experience 
does. Artistic pleasures are peculiarly human, and their influence 
upon our conduct is almost incalculably profound (Rep. 398 C ff., 
Laws 656 A ff.). 

Other forms of pleasure, resting, like the artistic pleasures, 
upon our human appreciation of law, and indeed hardly to be 
distinguished from the aesthetic pleasures even in language (Rep. 
401 A, etc.), are the ethical and intellectual pleasures. We take 
pleasure in all forms of organic unity, in all adaptation of means 
to ends, whether in economic, in social, or in intellectual experi- 
ence. The well-ordered life of ethical self-control, the restraint 
and sense of proportion which characterizes the true student, are 
not only extremely pleasant to the individuals who live such lives 
(Rep. 583 A), but also impart genuine pleasure to others who 
contemplate, in them, realizations of their own ideals (Rep. 498 
E f.). So, too, the intellectual life, from its delight in the neat- 
ness of a specific solution to a perplexing problem ( Phaedo 97 C; 
to the calm enjoyment of philosophic contemplation of great prin- 
ciples (Phaedr. 247 C f.), is peculiarly pleasant to a rational being, 
and may indeed be regarded as the most satisfying of all forms 
of human activity (Rep. 583 A). 

To Greek reflection in the time of Plato, the very universality 
of pleasure presented a perplexing problem for practical ethics. 
That pleasure, as such, is good, is, to the typical Greek mind no 
less than to John Stuart Mill, self-evident. It is desirable, be- 
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cause it is desired. Every human being aims at securing a maxi- 
mum of pleasure and a minimum of pain. This is elementary, 
and no one but an ignorant idealist, utterly deficient in practical 
experience, could doubt it (Protag. 358 A, Laws 732 Ef.). But 
we can obtain pleasure from any and every form of activity, in- 
cluding sources which are mutually contradictory (Phileb. 12 
C f.). Hence the perplexity. How are we to choose? Are we 
to say that some pleasures are inherently good, and others in- 
herently bad (Protag. 351 C-D, Gorg. 499 C ff.)—or that all 
pleasure, qua pleasure, is good (Rep. 438 A, Phileb. 13 B—C), and 
that the ethical disapproval associated with certain types of pleas- 
ure is a matter of ‘convention’? In the latter case, our rational- 
ism, in recognizing the convention for what it is—man-made, 
arbitrary, and without rational justification—makes way for the 
release of desire, and our ideal becomes the life of the viveur, 
tasting any and every kind of experience without distinction and 
with a cynical disregard of the bourgeois judgments of right and 
wrong (Gorg. 491 E ff., Rep. 343 C ff.). Between these two 
attitudes, of the old-fashioned moralist on the one hand, and the 
modern cynic on the other, the typical Greek of Plato’s time hung, 
in uneasy suspension (Rep. 365 A f.). 

Faced with this dilemma, Plato adopts, in different passages, 
viewpoints which appear, at first sight, different. In the first 
place, he accepts the premises of hedonism, but draws conse- 
quences disconcertingly inconsistent with the position of the 
viveur. Assume, if you please, that the only element of genuine 
value in life is some form of pleasurable consciousness—what is 
the deduction? The use of wine gives pleasure. Can we there- 
fore argue that the use of much wine gives much pleasure? No. 
The facts of experience show but too plainly, that excessive in- 
dulgence in the pleasures of appetite, whatever the appetite, bring 
disease and pain, and in extreme cases, even death (Protag. 353 
D f., Rep. 573 D f.). For the moment, such indulgence is pleas- 
ant, but in the long run violent pleasures bring violent pains, and 
the game is not worth the candle. The life of the viveur is thus 
self-contradictory, without inner unity, and incapable of giving 
permanent satisfaction (Gorg. 507 E ff., Laws 733 D f.). There 
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is a limit, beyond which pleasure passes over into pain, at least 
in the long run. If we desire to be consistent hedonists, with a 
claim to be considered reasonable and wise in a practical sense, 
we must recognize the presence of this limit. The life which 
recognizes law, order, and measure as primary, is the pleasant 
life, and the life which aims at securing momentary satisfactions 
from any and every source without discrimination, is nasty, 
brutish, short (Protag. 356 D f., Laws 792 C-D). 

The argument just set forth shows that the pursuit of pleas- 
ure without regard to its limitations, is self-contradictory. An- 
other line of reasoning endeavors to prove that bodily pleasure, 
at best, is negative rather than positive in character: pleasure is, 
as a rule, the satisfaction of desire. But desire is want, lack, 
emptiness, a falling short of the normal, and indicates that the 
natural equilibrium of the body has become upset, much the same 
as in disease (Rep. 585 B, Tim. 65 A, Phileb. 42 C ff.). There 
is, in fact, something pathological about desire, especially in its 
more violent forms (Phaedr. 238 E ff., Rep. 402 E f.), and the 
pleasure which results from satisfying such cravings is little more 
than freedom from pain. Such restoration of equilibrium lulls 
the pain to sleep for the time being, and frees us from the imme- 
diate pressure of the stimulus. But its function ceases there. 
It has no positive value (Rep. 583 C ff., Phileb. 31 D f.). Plato’s 
position here is identical in principle with the more modern argu- 
ment that indulgence of the bodily appetites turns them into crav- 
ings, and that in proportion as the stimulus increases in force, 
the positive pleasures resulting from its satisfaction decreases 
until it sinks to zero—if indeed it rises so high—and the life of 
the pleasure-seeker oscillates between the stings of desire and the 
ennui which results from absence of stimulation.’ 

The further development of this line of reasoning consists in 
differentiating pleasures into kinds, in terms of a sharp distinc- 
tion between body and soul (Phaedo 64 C f., Rep. 609 D f.). 
Just as sensory experience of a cognitive character—experience 
in which the body has an unmistakable share—is illusory, 
whereas the experience of ‘pure’ reason—.e., of reason without 


1 Rep. 584 D f., cf. Schopenhauer, Welt als Wille u. Vorstellung, IV 57. 
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interference of any sort from the body—alone gives us true 
knowledge ( Phaedo 65 A ff., Rep. 509 D ff.), so sensory or bodily 
pleasures are illusory, while intellectual pleasures, which are ex- 
perienced in the world of true being—the world in which the 
philosopher is at home—are alone true and genuine (Rep. 518 
C f., 581 E ff.). Sensory experience, whether with a cognitive 
or with an affective reference, is a genesis, and, as such, belongs 
to the world of mere appearance (Rep. 584 A, Phileb. 54 A f.). 
Intellectual experience alone enters the world of true existence, 
on its affective no less than on its cognitive side (Phaedr. 250 B, 
Phileb. 51 B ff.) ; and it is accordingly so far as the rational ele- 
ments of our nature are developed at the expense of the more 
animal and less rational elements, that we enjoy the genuine kind 
of pleasure (Rep. 605 A f., 611 D f.). This antithesis of sense 
and intellect, of body and soul, is emphasized by Plato with such 
religious fervor, that the philosopher is said to regard his body 
as a kind of prison or tomb, from which he is seeking to escape, 
and his ruling passion is for physical death, in order that, freed 
from the fetters of the body, he may live eternally in the heaven 
of pure ideas." 

These three lines of reasoning, different as they may seem at 
first sight, are closely connected in Plato’s thought. His view 
may be summed up briefly as follows: In intellectual experience 
alone are we in contact with reality, and the pleasures which at- 
tend upon such experience are alone truly satisfying. The body 
and all its concerns are relatively unreal. The most we can ask 
of them is that they shall not interfere with higher pursuits. The 
chief bodily appetites must be gratified just so far as to keep them 
quiet, and to keep the body generally in a state of health, so as 
to leave us free and undisturbed for the intellectual life (Rep. 
571). If we ask how far bodily pleasure is a good, the answer 
is, pleasure in excess is bad, pleasure in moderation, as an element 
in the higher life, is a good in precisely the same sense as bodily 
well-being—i.e., so far as, being obedient to reason, law, and 
order, it furthers, rather than interferes with, intellectual life. 
If we ask further, what it is in intellectual pleasure which makes 


1 Phaedo 64 A ff., cf. Windelband, Platon, pp. 20, 127 ff. 
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it a good, the answer is, that it is its close connection with the 
world of ideas, with reason, law, and order, which makes it a 
good (Protag. 356 E f.). In a word, pleasure is not morally 
good in its own right. What makes it of moral worth at any 
time is the presence in it of the mean, of law, orderliness, reason. 

IV. Right opinion.—Just precisely what Plato means by dora 
and kindred forms of expression, it is very difficult to state in 
terms of modern psychological theory. Such expressions appear 
to refer to a very wide class of cognitive experiences, which have 
in common little more than the characteristic of falling short of 
scientific knowledge, although from a practical point of view the 
information which they give may be sufficiently reliable. Cer- 
tain thought processes of an obscure nature, which take place 
presumably in the form of subliminal associations (Theaet. 194 
C f., Phileb. 38 B ff.), in relative independence of the control of 
outer experience (Theaet. 187 A, Soph. 263 E f.), may terminate 
(1) in mere fancies, associated with mental imagery, (2) in opin- 
ions, also associated as a rule with imagery, or (3) in logical 
judgment—imageless apprehension of the Ideas (Phaedr. 250 
A f.). Only the last of these gives us knowledge in the strict 
sense. To both of the less perfect forms the term dora is ex- 
plicitly applied, though more frequently to the second form. 
‘Opinion’ thus represents the conclusion of a cognitive mental 
process, and seems to be a superficial and insufficiently grounded 
form of judgment. It is a mental reconstruction of elements 
which have an objective reference, but is without intellectual 
grasp of the law of synthesis—i.e., without adequate understand- 
ing of the principle involved. The state of mind to which Plato 
refers is that of the child, the student, or the juror, accepting in- 
formation upon the dogmatic authority of the parent, teacher, or 
advocate, without independent examination of the evidence, and 
without adequate consideration of the rational principles involved 
(Tim. 51 D f., Theaet. 201 A-C). 

As compared with the clear light of knowledge, this is a twi- 
light state of mind (Men. 85 C, Rep. 476 C ff.), and as contrasted 
with the firm assurance and permanence of a system of scientific 
truths, it is wavering and transitory, liable to come and go— 
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much as our opinions on certain subjects vary according to the 
last book we have been reading (Phaedr. 275 A, Soph. 230 B). 
It is, in brief, the state of mind characteristic of the empirical 
groping after truth, the method of trial and error, but without 
grasp of the requirements of scientific method which converts 
empirical groping into empirical science. For instance, by put- 
ting together many cases of a phenomenon, it is possible to ex- 
tract the universal, the law or Idea (Polit. 277 E, 285 B). But 
the man whose mind is in a state of doxa is incapable of the 
analysis and synthesis involved, and cannot, as a rule, even fol- 
low the steps by which the scientist establishes his conclusions 
(Rep. 476 C). ‘Opinion’ is, in a word, an essentially immature 
state of mind. 

Immature as it may be, it is not, however, necessarily false. 
There is, it is true, such a thing as false opinion, mistaken preju- 
dice, a mental construction which, when brought to the test, fails 
to connect with the realities of life (Theaet. 187 D ff.). But 
there is also such a thing as right opinion, in which the mind is 
in a state of truth—+.e., in which the mental reconstruction does 
actually reproduce the essential characteristics of the reality to 
which it refers, in spite of the inadequate grasp of principle 
(Symp. 202 A, Theaet. 194 B f.). It may result from a guess, 
a blind shot in the dark. But the guess may be right, the shot 
may hit the mark (Cratyl. 420 B-C). In such a case, we are in 
a state of right opinion. With children, and indeed with the 
majority of people, this is the best mental condition of which they 
are capable. Next to having scientific knowledge of how things 
are constituted, it is of importance to the best conduct of life, that 
we should have a belief or faith or opinion which—however re- 
grettably ungrounded—is at least correct (Men. 97 B f.). It is 
especially in regard to ethical convictions that Plato emphasizes 
the importance and absolutely fundamental value of right opinion. 
In his ideal state, the magistrates and all candidates for the higher 
education are chosen from those who, when tested, are shown to 
have taken firmly and indelibly the dye of right opinion (Rep. 
412 C ff., Polit. 308 D). For the highest positions of all in the 
state, this twilight condition of mind is, of course, insufficient. 
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The full guardians must have thorough insight into principles 
(Rep. 484 B ff., Laws 965 B ff.). But the full guardians are few 
in number ; and for the rest, steadfast loyalty to the correct opin- 
ions inculcated by the laws which the guardians establish, repre- 
sents an ideal of the highest value (Rep. 518 D, Laws 851 B). 

If we ask what it is in right opinion which makes it a ‘ good,’ 
the answer is surprisingly simple. Right opinion is always good. 
Opinion is morally valuable precisely so far as it is intellectually 
right or true. It is bad only in so far as it is false (Phileb. 40 
B, E). The man who has right opinion, is in a ‘true’ state of 
mind. His thought is objective, in touch with reality, and he ac- 
cordingly shares in all the advantages which belong to such a 
mental condition (Rep. 490 A ff.). In fact, from a practical 
point of view, he is almost as well off as if he had scientific 
knowledge. The two states of mind are closely akin, and from 
the standpoint of action are hardly to be distinguished (Men. 
98 B-C). 

If we ask what these advantages are, we find that, in a general 
way, they are the advantages which attach to knowledge as op- 
posed to ignorance, to truth as opposed to falsity, to sanity as 
opposed to insanity (Protag. 358 C—D, Rep. 441 E ff.). More 
definitely, from the standpoint which considers ethical values, the 
adoption of a correct viewpoint makes sense of life, makes us at 
home in the universe, gives us a measured calmness and dignity 
of spirit, enables us to see things in their proper perspective, frees 
us from vulgar temptations of all descriptions, and, in a word, 
fits us for living the higher life (Symp. 210 D f., Rep. 485 C ff.). 

As compared, however, with scientific knowledge, there are 
certain drawbacks which attach to the state of mere opinion, 
however correct and true this may be. Knowledge is permanent. 
When we know, we know. Opinion, however, is wavering, 
transitory, changeable, anything but permanent (Phaedr. 275 
D-E). Having no firm root, and resting as it does on mere as- 
sociations, the attacks of sophistry, or indeed any considerable 
extension of our narrow range of experience, can easily shake it. 
One of the very first effects of intellectual study, and especially 
introspective study, upon the adolescent mind, in the puppy-dog 
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stage of dialectic, is to shake its convictions in the case of all 
traditional standards (Rep. 537 E ff.), however correct in prin- 
ciple these may, in the end, prove to be; and the resulting scep- 
ticism tends to have regrettable ethical concomitants, when we no 
longer know what to think upon such subjects. Such a state of 
mind, wavering and in conflict with itself, an easy prey to the 
arts of sophistry and the seductions of pleasure in its more primi- 
tive forms, is anything but desirable, and Plato has, in his ideal 
state, regulations expressly designed to prevent its occurrence 
(Rep. 539 A f.). 

Such drawbacks, however, belong to opinion as such. It is the 
nature of opinion to be unstable. So far as opinion is right or 
true, and so long as we are in this true state of mind, so far—in 
spite of its instability—our mental condition is desirable. It is 
not the highest good, but, so far as it goes, it helps us to under- 
stand life and to live in the best possible way. It may not know 
what the goal of life is, but it aims unconsciously at such a goal. 
It strives persistently towards a Better, and feels a natural affinity 
with the life of law, orderliness, and reverence for ideals (Phaedr. 
253 D, Laws 864 A). It is this ‘truth,’ this appreciation of the 
objectivity and fundamental value of law, order, and measure, 
which makes right opinion regarded as of moral worth. 

V. Memory.—What does Plato understand by memory? It is 
a continuation of certain processes involved in sensory experi- 
ence, and is not to be understood apart from a study of sense- 
perception (Theaet. 191 D, Phileb. 33 C f.). Such processes are 
not purely psychical, but are intimately associated with processes 
definitely physical in character. Let X and Y be two purely 
physical bodies, and let Z be a physical body which is also the 
body of a living organism endowed with consciousness, and let 
X, Y and Z be in physical interaction. Motion of X—let us call 
it s,—will affect both Y and Z, and will provoke in both ‘ vibra- 
tions,’ reactions of a physical type. Let us call the Y-vibrations 
p, and the Z-vibrations p,. Such production of p, and p, by s, 
represents the working of a general physical law. With certain 
kinds or degrees of stimulus s,, the physical vibrations p, and the 
physical vibrations p, are generically indistinguishable. That is 
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to say, the fact that a consciousness happens to be associated with 
Z makes no difference to the Z-vibrations, and the vibrations in 
question make no difference to that consciousness. The vibrations 
are in both cases purely physical, and if we must speak of a 
Z-consciousness in connection with this exclusively physical 
process, we must call it wnconsciousness.* 

On the other hand, with certain other kinds or degrees of stim- 
ulation s,, Y and Z behave differently. In both cases physical 
vibrations p, and p, are set up, as before; but with Y there is 
nothing more, while with Z certain further processes q,, mental 
in character, make their appearance. In Z there are now taking 
place two kinds of vibratory process, Pya, py», Pyo***, Which are 
physical, and q,0, 9,», Q:c***, Which are psychical. These two 
processes p, and q, are specifically distinct, and yet they contain 
certain elements in common. As we might put it, they partially 
overlap or coincide (Tim. 43 C f., Phileb. 39 A). So far as they 
do not coincide, the physical vibrations fp, fall outside conscious- 
ness—i.e., behave precisely like p,, p,, and p,, considered above. 
Similarly, certain mental vibrations q,4 fail to connect with the 
physical vibrations, and thus remain, perhaps in the ‘ intellectual 
place ’"—we are not further concerned with them. So far, how- 
ever, as the remaining vibrations fall together, we have in pq not 
merely two series of vibrations, but matter and mind come to- 
gether, and the Z-consciousness has become cognitively aware of 
the physical body X. This experience is sense-perception, and is 
a definitely psycho-physical process. 

By memory, Plato understands the retention of this psycho- 
physical process pq, the conservation of the X-percept. So far as 
his metaphors can be translated into scientific terminology, he 
seems to state that pq is retained in the sub-consciousness of Z 
(Theaet. 163 E f., 198 D f.), in a relatively permanent form. 
Sensation is a process in which the element of ‘ flux’ is peculiarly 
prominent (Tim. 43 C f., Theaet. 182 A f.). In memory, the 
element retained appears to have been withdrawn from the flux- 
process, and from now on remains relatively fixed (Cratyl. 437 


1 Tim. 64 B—C, Phileb. 34 A. The symbols are, of course, not Platonic, but 
are used in the interest of intellectual clarity. 
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B). Further change takes place chiefly as pq becomes associated 
—subliminally for the most part—with other similar elements, 
such association becoming stronger with the lapse of time (Tim. 
26 A f.). These retained processes can be centrally aroused— 
i.e., can be recalled to consciousness by the non-physical, or purely 
mental, process of recollection (Men. 85 D, Phileb. 34 B-C). 
Retention itself, however, is a psycho-physical process, in which 
mechanical elements continue to play their part (Gorg. so1 A). 

What is a good memory? The chief excellences of memory 
are (1) strength of the association, involving duration of the re- 
tention, (2) clearness and distinctness of the retained element 
(Theaet, 194 C-D), and (3) adaptability to speedy and accurate 
recall (Charm. 159 E). These characteristics depend largely 
upon physiological factors of an obscure kind. The most that we 
can safely infer from Plato’s hints and metaphors is that excel- 
lence of memory is analogous to excellence of bodily condition 
generally, and depends upon the proper organization of the 
physiological factors involved—i.e., upon the presence of order, 
law, and the mean, and upon the absence of excess or defect of 
any kind.” 

What is it that makes an efficient memory morally valuable? 
In itself, of course, efficiency of memory is like any other natural 
endowment, and lies outside the scope of moral approval and dis- 
approval. Whether it becomes a good or an evil depends wholly 
upon how it is used. Employed in the service of folly and vice, 
it is an evil. Employed by the good man under the guidance of 
reason and wisdom, as an element in the higher life, it is a good 
(Men. 88 A f.). And it is an indispensable element in the intel- 
lectual life of the philosopher. From memory plus sensation 
arises ‘opinion’ (Phaedo 96 B, Phileb. 38 B), and whether opin- 
ion is true or false, depends in no slight degree upon whether the 
memory is or is not efficient (Phaedr. 250 A ff.). Upon the truth 
or falsity of opinion, as we have already seen, turns the whole 
question of the attainability of knowledge in the higher sense. 
This can be reached only by the methodical sifting of opinions 


1E.g., disturbance of the proportion of the bodily elements, such as occurs 
in intoxication, impairs memory (Laws 645 E). 
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which are, at least in large numbers, true (Polit. 277 E f.). The 
higher knowledge, upon attainment of which the salvation of 
mankind rests, thus depends, in large measure, upon efficiency of 
memory, and such a memory is a good, precisely because it is an 
indispensable element in the philosophic life.t What makes it 
morally valuable is thus (1) its efficiency, which, as we have seen, 
depends upon the presence of law and order, and (2) its being 
guided by wisdom and reason. That is to say, what makes 
memory a ‘good’ is the presence in it of law, order, reason. 

VI. Intellectual acumen.—Intellectual acumen is found only in 
those who possess what we should call a sound nervous system. 
The anatomical and physiological basis of intelligence is much 
the same as the basis of a good memory, and like it involves the 
presence of orderliness, proportion, law.* If the sensory im- 
pressions are ‘ pure’ and unconfused, we are quick at understand- 
ing them—+.e., at taking them in and classifying them appro- 
priately with reference to the question under consideration 
(Charm. 159 D f., Lach. 192 A—B, Theaet. 144 A-B). Quick- 
ness of apprehension, however, is not the sole characteristic of 
intellectual acumen; to this quality we must add a certain accu- 
racy and objectivity, in virtue of which our understanding follows 
the processes of nature (Cratyl. 412 A-B), and indeed, by means 
of the method of classification, grasps the law of these processes 
and apprehends their Idea (Phaedr. 249 B). Intellectual acumen 
is thus the faculty which from sensory and associational material 
develops opinion and, in the end, scientific knowledge (Polit. 277 
E f.). It represents a wide-awake state of mind, and is capable 
of solving problems above the ordinary degree of difficulty, from 
making a new discovery in mathematics to devising a complete 
system of education (Laws 809 A f.), or indeed a complete philos- 
ophy of life (Rep. 383 C f.). It is especially developed by mathe- 
matical studies of all sorts (Rep. 521 C ff.), and is exemplified 

1 Rep. 486 D.f. For the educational value of rote memory of philosophical 
passages, cf. Laws 811 A f., 964 E f., and for the connection of memory with 
the inspiration which comes from anamnesis, cf. Phaedr. 249 C ff. 

2 Theaet., 194 C—D. Intellectual acumen is dealt with by Plato under many 


Greek names, the contexts of which, however, sufficiently justify the treatment 
of them as referring to one and the same complex of mental processes. 
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in the more or less actual characters of Theaetetus and Dion, as 
well as in the most definitely ideal characters of the younger 
guardians and rulers in the Republic and Laws. 

Thus considered, intellectual acumen is specifically intellectual, 
as the study of mathematics is intellectual—i.e., is, as nearly as 
possible, a specifically non-moral process. It is possible to pos- 
sess this characteristic and still to be a villain, i.e., to employ one’s 
powers of intellect in the pursuit of ends which are morally rep- 
rehensible (Rep. 409 A f.). It is accordingly not to be regarded 
as good in itself. Whether it does or does not become a good, 
depends wholly upon the situation and the way in which it is 
used. Used by the good man, in the service of ends deliberately 
chosen after rational reflection, it is a good (Men. 88 A f.). Its 
quickness and objectivity, for example, are indispensable elements 
in the philosophic life. The accuracy with which it penetrates to 
the essential laws underlying the phenomena of experience is a 
sine qua non of philosophic study, and without a certain natural 
quickness of apprehension no one is qualified for the arduous 
mental discipline which results in giving us the finished dialec- 
tician. As an element in such a life—a life spent in research and 
administration in the service of the state—intellectual acumen is 
a good. As an element in a life in which illiberality, excessive 
love of money, self-seeking, and other vicious characteristics are 
prominent, it results in giving us the finished villain, and is so 
far an evil (Rep. 519 A, Laws 747 B-C). It is thus not a good 
in its own right, but is morally valuable so far as the quickness 
and accurate grasp of underlying law—which are its chief char- 
acteristics—enable it to be used as an indispensable element in 
the higher life. 

Rupert CLENDON LODGE. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


Die philosophische Krisis der Gegenwart. Rektoratsrede. Von Karu 
Jo&t. Zweite Auflage. Leipzig, Felix Meiner, 1919.—pp. 65. 
This instructive and stimulating little volume grew out of a rectorial 

address delivered by Professor Joél before the University of Berne 

in 1913. It is the work of an artist gifted with vision and fine literary 
skill and equipped with wide knowledge and scholarly judgment. 

There is not a dull line in the entire book; the reader’s interest is kept 

at a high pitch by the living personality that seems to reach out to 

him from page to page. 

Professor Joél presents to us a vivid picture of the different intel- 
lectual movements dividing the thinkers of our age, and points the 
way to a rational reconciliation of the opposing views and the work- 
ing out of a Weltanschauung in accordance with the spirit of the 
times. What we are in need of today, he tells us, is a philosophical 
background, a metaphysics that will take account of the mind and its 
creations as well as of the phenomena of nature. The specialistic 
study of these fields is necessary and has been cultivated intensively 
for years; metaphysical interpretations have been offered by different 
specialists, but what we want is a philosophy of the whole. That is 
what philosophy has been in history; it cannot confine itself either to 
the Selbstanschauung des Geistes or to the Selbstanschauung of physi- 
cal nature. “It is perhaps well,” says the author, “that the specialist 
has the first word; but shall he have the last word?” Philosophy 
aims to know both spirit and world, the world in the light of the mind 
and the mind in the mirror of the world. The whole history of phi- 
losophy bears witness that there is no world-view of the spirit and no 
world-view of nature but only one of spirit and nature. Every age 
has had its world-view; today, however, there is no common atmos- 
phere of the spirit: we are spiritual nomads without house or home, 
without the without the supreme power of 
conviction and of faith. 

In these modern movements things have been dissipated into sym- 
bols, truths into useful hypotheses, the principles of natural science 
into practical approximations in the economy of thought. Necessities 
of thought have become possibilities of calculation, certainties sur- 
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mises, laws mere Gegebenheiten. The ultimate consequence is that 
the world-picture is a mere product of the brain that will disappear iW 
with the brain. The world evaporates into the subjective. Prag- 

matism degrades truth to useful assumptions; and for recent posi- a 
tivism the world is to each as it appears to be. Nietzsche destroyed ) 
the absolute values, pragmatism the absolute truths, relativism the 

absolute principles of nature: absolute matter, time, and motion; the ae 
world-picture becomes relative by becoming subjective. The sub- | 
jective triumphs over the objective, practice over theory, emotion 
over reason; will, feeling and sensation over thinking. Nietzsche, | 
pragmatism, and natural-scientific positivism go hand in hand with . 
Bergson, the new romanticism, and mysticism in their hatred of pure aa 
rational truth and in their conscious irrationalism. Philosophy can- | 
not prosper under such a loosening of principles. Onrushing life 
threatens to swallow thinking, and we seem to have strayed into a 
new age of sophistry. Our age is a life-drunken age, Heraclitean: 
there is nothing fixed but infinite change, nothing absolute but rela- 
tivity; and Proteus is king. 

Professor Joél turns hopefully to the German schools of Mar- 
burg (Cohen), Baden (Windelband), and Gottingen (Husserl), which 
are looking again beyond the clouds and tempests for the eternal 
stars; for them philosophy is science based upon logic; for them 
“everything is thinking and thinking everything.” The Marburg 
school seeks methods and laws; the Baden school norms and forms; 
the Géttingen school types and essences. They are all idealists, all 
philosophers of the mind; but they ‘ objectify’ mind into knowledge 
| of the object, whereas the philosophers of life ‘ subjectify’ the world 
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into mere appearance. Strange to say, the idealists of today are 
tending to realism, the realists to idealism. And yet it is not so 
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strange after all, for it has all happened before: Socrates, Plato, Des- 
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cartes, and Kant rescued universal objectivity aus dem Geiste heraus 
through the self-reflection of reason, rescued it from disintegrating 
into sensualistic and subjectivistic sophistry, scepticism, and mysti- 
cism. And salvation must against come through the real organ of 
knowledge, through the ratio, through logic. Our problem is to 
bridge the chasm between the absolutism of reason and the relativism 
of life, between the rationalism of the school philosophies and the 
irrationalism of the world-philosophy. Mind and world no longer 
understand one another. “ Draussen tobt das Weltleben, drinnen 
sinnt der Geist, und die Thiir scheint geschlossen.” Our academic 
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philosophy, refined and acute though it is, has hardly caught the ear 
of our age. There is a yearning for fixity and validity in the dif- 
ferent specialistic fields of study: in theology, jurisprudence, biology, 
physics, even in literature, architecture, and painting; but we need 
also a Weltanschauung. The school-philosophy seeks knowledge of 
knowledge rather than knowledge of the world. It has gone beyond 
Kant in establishing a logic of mathematics, a logic of ethics, a logic 
of xsthetics, a logic of the philosophy of history, and even a logic of 
logic. The time is now ripe for philosophy, and it will make its own 
philosophy which will be either a materialistic monism or supersti- 
tious Schwirmerei. The things demand their reality, and the age 
demands, instead of mere thoughts, the understanding of reality itself: 
through all mediating thinking it is craving for immediacy. 

We have two battle-fronts: the champions of the power of thought 
and the champions of the power of life. For the former, being is a 
mere category of thought, for the latter thought a mere creature of 
being. We are in a crisis because we have misinterpreted life as 
alien to thought (denkfremd) and thought as alien to life (lebens- 
fremd). Life is more than an endless stream, change, and transfor- 
mation—more than force, swing, and rush. Life too is order, for life 
is organic, an organon; and order is just the meaning of reason. It 
is only because we have misunderstood the organic character of life 
that we have torn life and thought asunder as opposites. Thinking, 
likewise, has been mistaken as something foreign to life: notions have 
been called abstract and empty, bare and cold. But thinking takes 
on life; it is life; it is an active evolutional process; it is purposive, it 
objectifies itself in perception and institutions; and so life too is ra- 
tional, orderly, organized, purposive, intelligent,—not a chaos, not a 
mere drunken flux: there is rhyme and reason in it. 

Our rationalists have overcome the scholastic rigidity of the old 
rationalism, and our irrationalists have discarded the mechanistic 
rigidity of the old naturalism. And when they conceive nature dy- 
namically, the world as alive, they bring the world nearer to mind— 
just because nature and mind interpenetrate one another—and come 
nearer to the conception of the world as order, that is to rationalism. 
Even the most radical relativist emphasizes relations and hence not 
merely the dissolving but the unifying element in all change; while 
the pragmatist himself binds the changing truth in determining it 
causally, according to its effects; and the historicist seeks “ structural 
connections in historic life” (Dilthey). Our philosophers of life, 
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however, see the evolution rather than the order in life, its function 
rather than its structure, its flow rather than its stop. They see the 
streaming blood and the vibrating nerves and the growing tissues 
rather than the tense muscles and the firm bones. Opposites condi- 
tion one another, in life as in knowledge; the flow of the masses and 
contents we experience and know only in the fixed forms, the fixed 
forms only in the stream of becoming. By the absolute alone we 
measure the relative; and in the relative the absolute first unfolds 
itself. And so, too, absolutists and relativists, rationalists and evolu- 
tionists, the champions of statics and the champions of dynamics com- 
plement one another. 

Our rationalists know this so well that they no longer wish to be 
called rationalists; they all recognize the irrational; they know that 
forms are empty without a content. The entire course of modern 
Kantianism represents a wholesome advance beyond subjectivism; 
our modern transcendentalists are all searching for the inner ration- 
ality, the objective spirit; there is wanting only the last step: the 
emergence into reality (Durchbruch zur Realitét). We need to pass 
from epistemology to metaphysics: mere epistemology cannot live. 
Metaphysics is the true science of reality; in it mind again confronts 
the world and thinking again comes into direct relation with being. 
And we must overcome the inherited disease of modern philosophy, 
epistemological idealism. To understand Kant is to go beyond him. 
Synthesis is the kernel of Kantianism; and synthesis must be shown 
to be not a mere category of thought but a category of the world. 
Synthetic power is revealed even in the elements and in the atoms; 
synthesis and analysis are likewise methods of chemistry, not merely 
of logic. In the organism something that has being is fashioned into 
form; through all the variations of its evolution there is seen an abid- 
ing essence in self-preservation and species-preservation. System, 
form, and type, which have been discovered by the three schools as 
functions of the reason, are found to be realized in the organism. 
Indeed, in it all the Kantian categories are found in such unity as 
Kant himself sought for in vain. 

Our philosophers of life have failed to grasp life as organic, as 
articulated unity: either the unity is submerged in the plurality of the 
particulars or the particulars are lost in a mystical unity; and so they 
drown one category of life in the other. But the organism lives in 
the plurality of its members; it lives in unity and separation,—that is, 
in those very functions which also constitute thinking as synthesis 
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and analysis. Life is already order, and thinking is still evolution; 
thinking is already preformed (vorgebildet) in life, and life still per- 
fected (ausgebildet) in thinking. Life thinks and thinking is alive. 
In life thinking forms itself, realizes itself; in thinking life idealizes 
itself, purifies itself. And for this reason thinking that is alien to 
life is congealed into scholasticism, and life that is alien to thought 
is congealed into mechanism. Life and thought must interpenetrate ; 
otherwise the relation remains an insoluble riddle, a miracle, as the 
relation of soul and body once was to the occasionalists. Only in life 
do we grasp the union of form and content; but we also comprehend 
their separation and subordination, the power of the abiding form 
over the changing matter, the power of unity over plurality, of soul 
over body. In knowledge life overcomes itself, makes an object of 
itself; and in its organic bent for wholeness, for unity, this life as 
knowing pushes onward to its final completion, to the comprehension 
of the whole, to metaphysics. It cannot be otherwise; there must be 
a living, organizing principle underlying the world, a principle that 
freed it from a state of dead equilibrium and disintegration; for 
the synthetic tendency, the call to form, systematization, evolution 
runs through the world, from the deepest depths of nature to the 
supreme heights of the spirit. Yes, civilization (Kultur), too, which 
realizes the values in history, is an organizing process, a creative syn- 
thesis. This creative synthesis is not only the law of the intellect, 
not only the principle of consciousness, of reason, of logic, but of 
civilization, of the Weltanschauung. The other spiritual forms of 
life, the entire field of practice as well as art and religion, are not 
subordinate to logic, as rationalism asserts, nor superordinate to logic, 
as irrationalism claims; rather, they run along with logic since they, 
too, are organizing processes; they, too, unfold themselves in organic 
unity and articulation. Nietzsche remained blind to this organic prin- 
ciple of life. In it is implied not only that man develops his own life 
into a personality, into an organic individuality, but there lies in it 
the demand that man insert his own life into the common life, into 
the higher organic unity, that he feel and act as a member of the 
family and of the community, of the nation and of humanity, all of 
which have a claim upon life and their right to life. For everything 
organic lives in concentric circles, so to speak; the larger spheres of 
life are rooted in the smaller ones, and the smaller ones in the larger 
ones. 

The entire practical impulse of our age, Professor Joél concludes, 
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aims at organization, even embracing all mankind in its scope. Why, 
then, he asks, should not theory coincide with practice and the germ 
of our world-view lie in this organizing impulse, a world-view which 
shall recognize the world itself as a process of organization? Why 
should not our life and our thinking thus finally meet, for the salva- 
tion of our civilization? Such a conception alone would at the same 
time truly overcome its opposite, mechanization, that fundamental 
danger of our times,—not by excluding its value and its work but by 
including these and making them serviceable to itself, just as every 
organism carries its serving mechanism within itself. Is not the hour 
ripe for such a philosophy in these days of micro-biology and ther- 
modynamics? Philosophy must build the bridge from the spirit to 
the world, from thought to life; it must come into living touch with 
the world-sciences and proceed to a genuine organization of knowl- 
edge in the unity of a Weltanschauung. In science, too, the parts are 
rooted in the whole and the whole in the parts. Knowledge is possible 
only in the union of the particular and the universal. Knowledge of 
the particular is not knowledge, for it is blind; nor is knowledge of 
the universal knowledge, for it is empty. Knowledge is alive only 
when it is organic, when there is articulation in its unity and unity 
in its articulation. 
FRANK TILLY. 
CorNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Die moderne Staats-idee. Von H. Krappe. Deutsche, zweite ver- 

mehrte Ausgabe. Haag, M. Nijhoff, 1919.—pp. xii, 311. 

Dr. Krabbe, who is Professor of Public Law in the University of 
Leyden, has produced in this work an exceedingly clear and logical 
criticism of the classical theory of the state. It is, however, more 
than a criticism, for it presents a new juristic concept of the state to 
take the place of the old. It is the author’s contention that this new 
concept is required both by the internal difficulties in the classical 
theory and also by the actual development of political powers and 
relations, a development which has swept away the conditions, as a 
description of which the classical theory was justified. In a word, 
the progress of political and juristic theory has not kept pace with the 
evolution of institutions and law. 

The classical theory of the state, which has been held generally but 
which was worked out in its greatest completeness by the German 
political scientists, finds the central principle of the state in its power. 
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The state is an original source of juristic power, a corporation having 
an underived right to enforce its will against the will of any other 
corporation or individual whatsoever. The will of the state, there- 
fore, is the source of law, and the binding force of law arises from 
the dominion of the sovereign over his subjects. In recent years 
many objections, from various points of view, have been brought 
against this theory. For one thing, it is exceedingly ill-adapted to 
any satisfactory account of international law, since the sovereign 
state, as an unlimited source of power, can be bound only by its own 
will, which is properly felt to be subversive of any binding force at 
all in international law. As regards the law of the state itself, it has 
been pointed out that a theory which defines law as the expressed will 
of the state is too closely bound to statute law. Both customary or 
common law and constitutional law can be described in these terms 
only at the expense of elaborate and artificial interpretations which 
obscure or destroy their peculiar characters. Again, in its more ex- 
treme applications, the theory tends to regard all rights as delegated 
by the state and as held only on suffrance. This view has been at- 
tacked both as subversive of individual liberty and as untrue to our 
actual valuation of corporations other than the state. Without re- 
verting to the doctrine of inherent natural rights, one may easily 
perceive that states do not now act as if personal liberty or the self- 
determination of such corporate bodies as churches were subject to 
unlimited restriction by law. The state’s supervision may be indefi- 
nitely great, in the sense that under proper circumstances any right 
may be limited, but no conceivable view of public policy would justify 
the state in limiting all rights. The point has special force in con- 
nection with the many great corporate bodies which modern life has 
called into being and which command a loyalty on the part of the 
individual almost if not quite equal to his obligations as a citizen. 
An examination of political theory shows that the view which iden- 
tifies the state with power originated in historical circumstances 
that have largely passed away. The claim of the state to sovereignty 
was from the start a controversial claim, and the theory that sov- 
ereign power is the essential mark of the state was a defense of this 
claim. The modern state came into being by asserting its independ- 
ence of certain forces which during the medieval period either over- 
shadowed it or at least rivaled it in political power. Chief among 
these forces was the Church. The Empire also maintained, at least 
in theory, its right to overlordship, even over the kingdoms of France 
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and England. And within the incipient state the power of the king i 
was limited by the more or less independent power of the nobility. Mn 
The sovereign state took form only when the power of the king be- i 
came great enough to assert its independence of these limiting forces, 
and the early theories of sovereignty, such as those of Bodin and . 
Hobbes, were largely a theoretical defense of those powers which the 
monarch (of France in the one case and of England in the other) 
claimed to exercise. A period of absolute royal power was the his- 
torical antecedent of the theory of sovereignty. The monarch was 
the state and the chief a:tribute of the state was the personal attribute 
of power. : 

The theory of the divine right of the king expressed th‘s view per- 
haps most simply and directly, but the contract theory in no way 
changed the essential nature attributed to the state. The contract 
was supposed to establish a sovereign power and to justify the con- 
trol of the subjects by that power. With the growth of constitutional if 
and popular government, however, the power could no longer be 
lodged in the hands of the monarch; it was located in the legislature, 
or in the ‘ people,’ or in the nation. The ever increasing complexity 
of government, and more especially the appearance of federal govern- 
ment, made this problem of locating sovereignty continually more 
difficult; there were a multitude of theories but all were artificial and 
unsatisfactory. Yet a personal attribute such as power or will must 
belong to some subject. Finally the corporate theory, after explicitly 
abandoning the effort to locate the power of the state in any definite 
person or organ of the government, conceived the state itself as a 
corporation or juristic personality and attributed to it the will which 
was felt to be required as a basis of legal obligation. For Dr. Krabbe 
this is the final step in the process of attenuating what began as the 
concrete and personal power of the monarch; the power of the mod- 
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ern state inheres in an abstraction. ‘ 
The solution of the difficulty lies in a radical change in point of 

view, with the abandonment of the doctrine that the state is primarily 

a source of power. The state does not make law; the law makes the ff 

state. Law in some form or other is an inevitable manifestation of q 

the spiritual or intellectual nature of human beings. A certain recog- | 

nition of rights and obligations is a native part of human nature in 

communities, as ultimate as the recognition of truth or of beauty. 

To ask what gives such a recognition its binding force is quite un- 

meaning. It is normative in its very nature; to be conscious of a 
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duty and to be bound by that consciousness are one and the same 
thing. In the last resort, therefore, no basis for law can be found, 
or need be sought, except the consciousness of law (Rechtsbewusst- 
Sein) as this consciousness exists in the minds of the persons who 
make up a given community at a given time. Whatever rights and 
obligations are so recognized as law are law, and nothing else is. The 
power which a government exercises in enforcing the law is therefore 
an attribute of the law which is enforced. Government does not 
possess an independent source of power in order that it may enforce 
the law; it possesses power as the creature of the law, as the organ- 
ized expression of the sense of law in the community. A government 
may, of course, exercise an independent power violently and unlaw- 
fully, as an individual may, but the only ethical claim to power lies in 
the nature of the law itself, which is recognized as obligatory by 
the legal sense of the community. 

It follows that all types of law are the same so far as their ulti- 
mate sanction is concerned. Law exists before there are organized 
instruments in the community for ascertaining and declaring what 
positively is law. Moreover, such law continues to exist after these 
instruments are created. The unwritten law is law quite as much as 
statutes or written constitutions. No community has ever existed in 
which the whole law was written; no force exists which can compel 
the provisions of written law to be operative when they have ceased 
to express the legal sense of the community. Accordingly Dr. 
Krabbe believes that the courts should have a large freedom of inter- 
pretation, not to make law, but to keep the practice of law abreast of 
the continuously changing sense of law; there is no other means of 
keeping the agencies of the law alive and in relation with living social, 
economic, and moral issues. The law is not a system of syllogisms, 
but a changing system of human relations. For the courts to treat 
it otherwise merely creates a lawyer’s law which sooner or later is 
swept away before the convictions of the laity as to what the law 
really is. It is interesting to note that Dr. Krabbe trusts the courts 
rather than the legislature to keep the practice of law in touch with 
public opinion. It is clear that he shares the rather common convic- 
tion that representative institutions have lost touch with the public 
which they are supposed to represent ; like many other liberal thinkers 
he believes in the decentralization of legislative functions and in rep- 
resentation on some basis other than territorial distribution. Liber- 
alism has been marked traditionally by its trust in representation and 
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in the statute law; a change in this respect is one of the interesting 
phases of current liberalism. 

The state from Dr. Krabbe’s point of view is a community united 
by a single sense of law (Rechtsgemeinschaft). It is not the pos- 
sessor of any particular powers; it is not even the representative of 
any particular group of interests. All the activities which are car- 
ried on under the protection of the law are public interests in the 
sense that the community has a greater or a less interest in maintain- 
ing them. Which activities are carried on in a given state by the 
agencies of the government depends chiefly upon historical circum- 
stances. The army, navy, and post-office are so conducted almost 
universally; railroads sometimes are and sometimes are not; many 
basic industries as a rule are not. Yet no one could maintain that the 
last are less important to a community than the others or that they 
are not matters of public interest. Dr. Krabbe accordingly denies 
any distinction in principle between public and private law. The dis- 
tinction is a remnant of the old belief that certain agencies are the 
bearers of some part of the state’s inherent power. In fact, however, 
every man who asserts a right or performs a duty, whether he be an 
official or a private individual, claims the law as the sanction for what 
he does. The law alone is sovereign, never the state or any agency 
of the government. 

There are many indications that the concept of the state is under- 
going a thorough revision. The literature of the past ten years is 
filled with attacks upon the doctrine of sovereignty and the theory 
that the state is fundamentally an embodiment of power. Dr. 
Krabbe’s book is one of the clearest and most thoroughgoing analyses 
of this conception that have appeared. It is in every respect worthy 
of the careful attention of English and American writers who are 
addressing themselves to the same point. 

Gerorce H. SaBINne. 


Tue UNIverRsiIty oF Missouri. 


Theology As An Empirical Science. By Douctas Crype MactIn- 
TosH. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1919.—pp. xvi, 270. 
At a time when scientific concepts are in flux and the nature, if 

not indeed the very existence, of psychology is a matter of dispute, 

when long cherished values are being challenged, and there is scarcely 
an issue of epistemology or of metaphysics which is not in debate, it 

requires unusual courage on the part of a theologian to attempt a 
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constructive account of the nature of God and of His relation to man 
and to nature. For the theologian may no longer base his conten- 
tions upon external authority, whether ecclesiastical, scriptural, or 
personal. Nor may he retreat to a priori speculation, after the man- 
ner of scholasticism and early rationalism. Hume and Kant made 
it clear that such procedure is not only barren of results but likewise 
untenable logically. Genuine knowledge, it is today recognized, 
must in some sense be empirical. 

1 Professor Macintosh, the author also of The Problem of Knowl- 
edge (1915) and of God in a World of War (1918), is of course 
thoroughly cognizant of present intellectual criteria and demands. 
These he faithfully endeavors to safeguard, while at the same time 
doing justice to the facts and the requirements of vital religious ex- 
perience. He willingly accepts the results of the various special sci- 

! ences: the chapter on “ The Pertinent Results of Other Sciences” is 

an admirably balanced and straightforward account of the character 

| and career of Jesus. The particular method sponsored and employed 

/ is carefully distinguished from others that might also be called em- 

! pirical. The empiricism of mysticism is declared defective because 

| of its doubts or denials concerning the reality of finite selves, the 

material order, time and evil. Confessions and accounts of personal 
ly religious convictions and experiences, though empirical, are recog- 
nized as unscientific because of their almost unrelieved subjectivism 
and impressionism. Much less subjective is Schleiermacher’s anal- 
ysis of the vitally religious Christian community; or the Ritschlian 
attempt to formulate a system of value-judgments expressive of the 

/ worth for practical religious experience of the Christian revelation 

| in the person and work of Jesus; or the somewhat broader and more 

! objective ‘religio-historical’ procedure of Troeltsch, the ‘ religio- 

i psychological’ method of Wobbermin, or the pragmatism of various 

i contemporary American thinkers. But none of these theologies gives 

H to thought its legitimate place. All, therefore, are lacking in ‘ ration- 

\ ality,’ that is, in a metaphysical basis. In the last analysis, they are 

forms of ‘ unscientific dogmatism.’ 








To be an empirical science, according to the author, theology must 
take its stand within religious experience, but its aim cannot be the 
description of the experience (else it would be psychology of reli- | 
gion) but of the object known in and through the experience, namely, 
i God. Such a description has presuppositions, and these are set forth 
i in Part I of the volume. In common with all descriptive sciences, 
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empirical theology presupposes that a knowledge of reality may be 
gained through experience, together with reflection according to the 
principles of induction and deduction. In addition, it presupposes: 
(1) Human free agency; (2) “The possibility of immortality, or, 
more exactly, that the idea of immortality is to be taken seriously, as 
a ‘live hypothesis’” (p. 75); (3) The fact of evil, especially of sin 
“as wrong conduct and character for which the subject, whether indi- 
vidual or social, is responsible, blameworthy” (p. 83), and likewise 
of the evil consequences of sin, including its effect upon character; 
(4) “ The existence of the divine Object and its sufficient accessibility 
to experience for the possibility of knowledge of at least some of its 
qualities and relations” (p. 90). 

Part II proceeds with a discussion of the data and the laws of em- 
pirical theology. Since the concern is with the divine Object, the 
data must be found in the various revelations of the divine. Those 
accepted by the author as such are: (1) Certain facts of religious 
perception; (2) The characteristics of Jesus’ experience, for Jesus 
being “ characteristically God-like, God is characteristically Christ- 
like; the Christ-like is the norm of the divine character and purpose” 
(p. 121); (3) The work of the atonement, whereby men are won to 
repentance and faith and thereby to forgiveness and reconciliation 
with God; (4) The Christian experience of salvation. These data 
are said to permit the formulation of laws, which are divided into the 
primary and the secondary, according to whether or not they relate 
directly to volitional experiences. Of the former laws, those formu- 
lating “ elemental experiences” are summed up as follows: “ On con- 
dition of the right religious adjustment with reference to desired truly 
moral states of will, . . . God the Holy Spirit produces the specific 
moral results desired” (p. 148). The second group of primary laws 
relate to the “composite experiences” of “regeneration,” “ perse- 
verance,” “fulness of the Spirit,” and “ sanctification.” By way of 
further illustration, we quote the law of the latter: “ On condition of 
continued cultivation of the right religious adiustment, especially 
when it is so constant and whole-hearted as to lead to the permanent 
health and healthful activity of the Christian life, and when the indi- 
vidual has adequate information for right conduct, God the Holy 
Spirit produces in him the Christ-like or Christian character, with its 
habitual readiness and equipment for right action” (p. 149f.). Nu- 
merous “ secondary theological laws” are formulated and classified as 
laws of emotional experiences, of intellectual experiences, of physio- 
logical experiences, and of social experiences. 
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Part III essays the task of theological theory. Three distinct 
methods are employed in supplementation of one another: (1) De- 
tailed deduction of what is involved in the intuitive assurance of 
religious experience that “the Object of religious dependence is abso- 
lutely sufficient for our absolutely imperative needs” (p. 160); (2) 
Investigation not alone of the certainties but also of the needs of the 
truly religious person; (3) Inference, by the aid of the scientific im- 
agination, from the activities of the religious Object to its nature. 
The results reached are very much the traditional body of concep- 
tions. God is an existent being, omnipresent and yet transcendent: 
“It may be doubted” whether the truth of these two attributes may 
be better combined than “ by a formula which rather closely approxi- 
mates the traditional Trinitarianism” (p. 193). God is absolute in 
power, in knowledge, and in goodness—absolute at least in the sense 
of being able and willing to meet all legitimate religious needs while 
insuring to all fair opportunities of ultimately realizing their true 
ideal. Immortality therefore is not merely a presupposition of em- 
pirical theology ; theory discloses it as an assured fact. To man, God 
is not so much a judge as a friend and helper, ready to forgive. 
Theology has frequently been too ready to accept negative attributes; 
God is perhaps not incorporeal (the universe may be his ‘ body’) ; 
He is not in that case, and perhaps not otherwise, invisible; nor is He 
incomprehensible (that is, completely) or impassive, or immutable, or 
timeless, or infinite (unless by this is meant infinitely potential, that 
is, “the actual source of unending future development” (p. 191). 

In its critique of theological methods, its realistic emphasis, and in 
numerous analyses of religious problems, Professor Macintosh’s vol- 
ume contains much that is both interesting and valuable. Neverthe- 
less many will lay it aside with a sense of definite disappointment. 
The realism expressed in the assertion of an existent God, transcend- 
ent yet likewise directly revealed in genuine religious experience, is 
assumed, not in any way proved. What are the marks of a 
religious experience accepted as genuine? Moreover, may we pre- 
suppose that such an experience involves a relation to an independ- 
ently existing object? The author believes we may, urging not merely 
the fact that all science grows out of a realistic prescientific expe- 
rience but also that every science assumes the existence of its 
subject matter. “Thus chemistry presupposes the existence of mat- 
ter and its accessibility to human experience; biology assumes the 
same with reference to life, as does psychology with reference to con- 
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sciousness and sociology with reference to society” (p. 90). But is 
even this contention unquestionable? William James raised the 
query, “ Does consciousness exist?” and answered it in the negative; 
in response to the same question the present writer recently heard a 
well-known philosopher reply, “ Whoever supposed it did?” More- 
over, does the analogy or implied argument hold? Is God really 
‘given’ in the sense even that objects of external perception are, and 
can His existence be validated by objective and empirical tests simi- 
lar to those applicable to the objects of the recognized sciences? Fur- 
thermore, whatever may be the matter, or life, or consciousness, or 
society presupposed by the several sciences mentioned, these are aban- 
doned or are at any rate transformed beyond all recognition as the 
result of observation under controlled conditions, of the bearing of 
ascertained facts, of analysis and synthesis and necessary interpreta- 
tion. Professor Macintosh does indeed seem to tell us more and more 
about the religious Object as his discussion proceeds, but what we 
learn does not impress us as new or in the least as transforming. 
Just why, if theology is an empirical science in his sense of the term? 
These questions crowd for answer and leave one dissatisfied, even 
though the author states that the development and defense of his 
view belong to the epistemological part of the philosophy of religion 
(p. 91), and gives us grounds for hope that he will undertake a treat- 
ment of “ The Problem of Religious Knowledge” (p. 109, n. 1). 

The data of the empirical sciences are observations of the objects 
to be described. May this likewise be true in the case of theology? 
Can we observe the religious Object, God? Or must we find our 
data in the facts of history and of human experience? And is there 
any important significance in the laws formulated by Professor Mac- 
intosh? They tell us that on the occasion of the right religious ad- 
justment, one sufficiently steady and continued, etc., certain expe- 
riences will be enjoyed. But in the absence of further description 
or analysis we are left with the impression that the laws give but the 
decidedly meagre information that, if the conditions that result in 
certain facts occur, the facts that thus result will result. And, again, 
on what grounds include in the law the statement that God will cause 
them to result or that the Holy Spirit will produce them? Empiri- 
cally, can we affirm more than the fact that they do result? To reply, 
as various passages might lead one to expect that Professor Macintosh 
would do, that this last question presupposes a discredited subjective 
idealism, is quite unwarranted. 
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Nowadays religion is so generally interpreted as solely an appre- 
ciation of worth, a system of value-judgments, or an expression or a 
means to a fullness of individual or social life, that Professor Mac- 
intosh has rendered a timely service in again emphasizing the fact 
that religion likewise has profound metaphysical implications and that 
it demands for its very life a basis in the order of reality. Yet even 
his account has occasional shortcomings in the way of subjectivism. 
The attributes of God, for example, are determined, in the last anal- 
ysis, solely by reference to human needs and experiences and hence 
are interpreted pragmatically. As the author of our salvation, God 
is declared absolute in goodness. But precisely by what logic are 
certain experiences singled out as caused by Him and therefore as 
revealing His nature, whereas others are ascribed to natural or to 
human agencies? Moreover, if we know, as it is argued, that the 
devil does not exist, so that evil choices are an expression of human 
volition, why should we not similarly hold that our aspirations for 
the good likewise grow out of experience or emanate from the human 
will? In view of repeated denials by intelligent and conscientious 
persons, proof should be given for the contention that we cannot 
“ maintain the religious life without acting on the assumption that our 
realistic religious intuition with reference to the divine is essentially 
true” (p. 32). In conclusion, it should be mentioned that it seems 
difficult to reconcile the various descriptions of the divine. We read 
“of the existence of a Power operating somewhere within Reality 
as a Whole, a Power which can be regarded as divine and made the 
special Object of religious dependence” (p. 94; see also p. 97); of 
the possibility that the physical universe may be “ related to the divine 
Spirit somewhat as the human body is related to the human spirit” 
(p. 178); of an anticipatory intuition on the part of the developed 
religious consciousness—though one “ not to be taken uncritically "— 
that analysis will show that the “creative Cause of man’s salvation 
is to be identified or regarded as organically connected with the crea- 
tive First Cause of the universe” (p. 95). 

Epwarp L. ScHAvs. 

NorRTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 


Human Psychology. By Howarp C. Warren. Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1919.—pp. xx, 420. 
In this book we have an attempt at a combination of Behavioristic 
and Introspectionist Psychology. Psychology is defined as “the sci- 
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ence which deals with the mutual interrelations between an organism 
and its environment.” Such an interrelation is found in mental life. 
But let us beware of misreading. Mental does not mean conscious. 
“The entire chain of activity summed up in stimulation plus adjust- 
ment, plus response, constitutes experience. The investigation of 
mental life is the study of experience, whether that experience is ac- 
companied by any discoverable consciousness or not.” Such a stand- 
point allows Professor Warren consistently to include in his psy- 
chology the study of neural responses. About a fourth of the book 
is devoted to a study of nerve structure and activity. A number of 
interesting contentions are made in this section, e.g., that nerve im- 
pulse varies not only in intensity, as is generally supposed, but in 
mode as well. These varying modal impulses leave specific ‘traces’ 
in the nervous system which influence later impulses. In terms of 
consciousness this means that experiences are transformed by the 
modal ‘set’ of that part of the nervous arc which they traverse. 
Behavioristic (objective) methods can be used in studying the sen- 
sory and the motor parts of the nervous arc; but when we study the 
central part we must trust to the method of self-observation (intro- 
spection). In self-observation “we are working at the central por- 
tions of the arc observing how the stimuli affect our own brain and 
the various stages of the central processes.” In this statement Pro- 
fessor Warren unequivocally says that we learn about neural activity 
through conscious processes. In another place he states that when 
certain nerve processes are going on in our brain, at the same time 
we see, hear, etc. “In other words, each one of us has what is some- 
times called an inside view of the workings of his own neural proc- 
esses.” Compare with these statements the following: “ We observe 
and report our sensations, which correspond to the physiological 
processes in the brain.” “A green light-wave ... produces a cer- 
tain mode of effect in the brain center to which corresponds the sen- 
sation of green.” “We observe and report our sensations, which 
correspond to the physiological processes in the brain.” ‘“ Conscious 
experiences . . . may be regarded as the subjective aspect of nerve 
activity.” Is the author upholding psycho-physical parallelism in 
these statements? He denies this in the Appendix of the book, in his 
discussion of the mind-body relation. Here he declares adherence to 
the double-aspect theory, which he says assumes that conscious and 
neural phenomena constitute one single series of events, their dif- 
ferent appearances being due to different ways of observing them. 
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“ Consciousness,” he goes on to say, “‘belongs to’ the activity of 
neurones as truly as the intensity or form of neural impulse belongs 
to the same activity.” The reviewer agrees that the double-aspect 
theory means that the same activity viewed from one aspect is con- 
sciousness, viewed from another is neural activity. But this is not to 
say that consciousness ‘belongs to’ neural activity any more than it 
is to say that neural activity ‘belongs to’ consciousness. Professor 
Warren seems to shift from one standpoint to another in his treat- 
ment of the mind-body relation; and when he says that certain psy- 
chologists who express themselves as psycho-physical parallelists are 
really upholders of the double-aspect theory, one wonders if these 
psychologists would accept his interpretation of the double-aspect 
theory. 

Behavior, dependent upon the functioning of the nervous arc as a 
unit, is the “ adjusted responsive effect of stimulation,” and is of three 
kinds: reflex, instinctive, intelligent. Reflexes and instincts are treated 
at length and are given an interesting and original classification. In- 
telligent behavior results from the codperation of several reflexes 
and is best studied through self-observation. This review can state 
but a few of the points brought out in the treatment of specific con- 
scious experiences. Sensations and ideations are treated as the two 
fundamental types of conscious experiences. Sensations are of three 
kinds: (1) external, which furnish data from our environment; (2) 
systemic, which report the conditions of internal organic tissues; (3) 
motor, which report our bodily movements and the positions of our 
body. Sensations and ideas combine to form primary or secondary 
states, the former having one dominating kind of sensation or idea, 
the latter two or more. Primary states are perceptions, imagery, 
feelings, conations. Secondary states are emotions, volitions, senti- 
ments, thought and language, ideals and rational acts. In treating 
of perception Professor Warren has given us an excellent chapter. 
There may be a good deal of theory in it, but where is there a treat- 
ment of perception that is not largely theoretical? That imagery 
was first a forward rather than a backward-looking experience is an 
interesting contention. The statement that feelings are composed of 
sensations from pain nerves and organic receptors puts the author 
among those who deny affections as distinctive elements of conscious- 
ness. Conations, the mental states in which kinesthetic sensations 
predominate, may accompany any kind of behavior. To the secondary 
mental states, including what we generally call the ‘higher mental 
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processes,’ two chapters are devoted. Although some suggestive and 
novel descriptions of these secondary states are given, one cannot but 
question the rather positive statements and conclusions in regard to 
problems which at present are receiving some of our best experi- 
mental efforts. Thought which is of social origin is declared to in- 
volve a symbolic, i.e., a verbal element. The current discussion in 
regard to imageless thought is said to be due probably to different in- 
terpretations of the word ‘imagery.’ The problem of meaning and of 
value receives what as suggestion would be valuable but as statement 
of fact seems dogmatism. “ When we think of man the symbol or 
word forms the central feature (focus) of the experience. Along with 
the word there may be in the background or margin of the thought 
a fleeting image of some specific man or of certain human character- 
istics. These non-symbolic factors in the experience constitute the 
meaning of the thought.” Value on the other hand “consists of 
ideas of intensity, duration, and other quantitative characters. .. . 
Such quantitative ideas are attached to perceptions, images, and 
thoughts. . . . When we think of an object or event a slight ‘ value 
tinge’ attaches to the symbolic word, in the same way as the meaning 
tinge attaches to it.” It is the meaning and value elements which 
become focalized in conception and judgment. Here we have ra- 
tional thought. “A judgment is a mental state which contains two 
concepts, that is, two meaning or value elements, both of which are 
focal.” Since thought tends to expression in language, we have 
term as the language equivalent of concept, and proposition as that 
of judgment. As a mental state a judgment does not consist in the 
discovery of relationship among classes. 

More complex than rational thought are ideals and rational actions, 
for in these we have “thinking, feeling, doing,” involved. Ideals 
are composites of thoughts, volitions, sentiments, emotions, centred 
around a situation and built up slowly during our lives. In the 
structural analyses of volitions, sentiments, emotions, we find some 
interesting material; also in the classifications of emotions and senti- 
ments. In speaking of sentiments it is said that we characterize an 
object as real, true, beautiful, powerful or good. “There seems to 
be no doubt that sentiments are due to something specific in the incit- 
ing objects or acts; so that the latter may properly be called moral, 
esthetic, etc., as the case may be.” 

After the analysis of the different kinds of mental states and the 
discussion of the laws of succession which these states follow, there 
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is an attempt to describe the human being as a whole—a part of 
psychology so often neglected. It is regrettable that this part was 
not expanded and the treatment of the physiological processes short- 
ened. But we must remember that the latter are for the author mental. 
Men, it is said, have certain attitudes—interests, desires, apprecia- 
tions, dispositions, etc.—toward life. These attitudes develop during 
an individual’s life, and are dependent upon the fact that when a cer- 
tain type of experience is constantly repeated a general set of the 
nervous system is built up which results in a certain manner of re- 
ceiving and integrating experiences. This set gives to experiences 
a characteristic tinge. Although the author seems on debatable 
ground when he makes the primary attitudes—interests, desires, at- 
tentiom—rest on individual experience, he has certainly given a sug- 
gestive and enlightening treatment of secondary attitudes: disposi- 
tions, appreciations, conscience. In civilized man, he says, we tend 
to suppress emotional expression, thereby reducing the emotional 
state to a disposition. “The emotion of joy simmers down to an 
inground cheerful disposition, the emotion of anger leads to a hostile 
disposition, the emotion of suspicion to a distrustful disposition.” 
The exhaustive table of dispositions is based upon an examination of 
terms in common use (language psychology) and tested by self- 
observation. This method is worthy of further use. A few pages 
are devoted to character in its different phases of temperament, intel- 
lectuality, skill, morality. The several phases taken together make 
up the general character of the individual and are generally spoken 
of as his personality or self. “The self, or mind, or personality, is 
not to be regarded as an abstract being, an entity distinct from the 
specific phenomena of mental life. Man’s self or personality is the 
sum total of his specific experience in so far as they represent the 
results of organization.” 

Although the book under consideration is very stimulating, to the 
reviewer's mind it is too theoretical for a text-book. As a point of 
view it is very interesting. The book has many tables and summaries 
which are helpful to the reader, and in a great many instances the 
results of experimentation are cited; but on the other hand important 
experimental studies often go unmentioned, and instead are given 
conclusions from theoretical considerations. Such is the case in the 
treatment of the higher mental processes. Moreover, for many of 
the contentions there are rival ones in the psychological literature 
which could well be stated for purposes of comparison. The attempt 
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to be both a Behaviorist and an Introspectionist indicates a failure to 
understand that the two viewpoints are so opposed that they cannot 
be combined. Behaviorists either deny consciousness or else deny its 
place in psychology, while Introspectionists insist that consciousness 
is the only legitimate subject-matter for psychology. It is true that 
it is hard to find an Introspectionist who limits himself to a considera- 
tion of consciousness without appeal to the physiological, or to find 
a Behaviorist who does not slip into descriptions in terms of con- 
sciousness; still the professed subject-matter of the two is different. 
A point on which the author is to be congratulated is that, having 
adopted the standpoint of the correlation of the neural and the con- 
scious and the ability of the one to throw light upon the other, he has 
insisted upon carrying it to its logical conclusion. For every con- 
scious process, however complex, he has given a specific neural one. 
Too often from text-books of psychology, which hold the mental and 
the neural to be correlated, a student gains the idea that psychology 
studies two separated sets of facts. A chapter or two is devoted to 
the nervous system, the rest of the book to consciousness. Little, if 
any, attempt is made to connect them. If the two must be studied in 
psychology they should be more closely connected. Professor 
Warren has uncompromisingly made this connection—with what 
benefit to psychology there will be disagreement. The reviewer be- 
lieves that she is stating the standpoint of a good many students of 
psychology when she says that more text-books which confine them- 
selves to a study of the way in which mind (both as a whole and in 
its parts) functions, would be welcome. As long as psychology, 
when unable to describe or explain a problem in terms of the con- 
scious, can appeal to the physiological it will not become a complete 
and distinctive science. Moreover the study of the mind-body rela- 
tion is a philosophical problem. Why must psychology trespass? A 
psychology which would supplement its structural analyses of mind 
by functional ones would be not a branch of biology but a science in 


its own right. 
Ivy G. CAMPBELL. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Vilkerbund und Rechtsgedanke. Von Epuarp Sprancer. Leipzig, Fe- 
lix Meiner, 1919.—pp. 26. 

Die Staatsidee des neuen Deutschland. Prolegomena zu einer neuen 
Staatsphilosophie. Von Traucotr KoNnsTANTIN OEsSTERREICH. Leipzig, 
Felix Meiner, 1919.—pp. 32. 

These two little books, written after the signing of the armistice and 
before the completion of the Versailles treaty, offer a philosophy of the 
state antagonistic to the power-theory which found so many champions in 
Germany before and during the war. The first one comes from Professor 
Spranger and was originally presented as an address to the student-body 
at the University of Leipzig. Although his ideas are in general agreement 
with the traditional democratic theory, occasional traces of the old German 
temper are not wanting. It is quite natural that the philosopher of a 
people that looked upon God as its ally should, in the hour of defeat, seek 
to explain the tragedy and deny its guilt by interpreting the catastrophe as 
a crisis of the Weltgeist. “ What we have experienced during these latter 
years lay, in its tremendous fatefulness, beyond willing and not-willing, 
beyond guilt and innocence. It was the fate of God in the world, a crisis 
in the world-spirit.” From the Machtstaat we are turning to the Rechts- 
staat, from the power-struggle of the nations in the world-war we are 
turning to a stage on which the idea of justice shall rule and operate as a 
dominating force in the councils of the nations. 

The discarded natural-rights philosophy again finds favor in Professor 
Spranger’s eyes, and the teaching of Rousseau, Kant, and Fichte with its 
ideal of a Rechtsgemeinschaft is made the basis of his theory. The right 
is the expression of the common will, which is not the will of the mere 
majority, but an over-individual, impartial, neutral will that manifests 
itself in purely universal laws. Such a will creates the right; it wiil always 
remain an Idea; not a dead one, however, but one that is destined to move 
the world. 

The Rechtsstaat must be grounded upon the principles of popular sover- 
eignty, human rights, and the division of powers. By extending these 
principles we reach the league of nations, based upon the solidarity of the 
peoples, the freedom and equality of the nations, and the creation of super- 
national organs. The absolutism of the national claims to power—impe- 
rialism—yields to the higher idea of a right uniting the peoples: not my 
country right or wrong, but fiat justitia pereat injustum. This means self- 
determination, freedom and equality of nations—a freedom, however, that 
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embraces duties as well as rights, and an equality before the law of justice. 
No nation has the right to live an unrestrained life—that was the system 
of imperialism; each has the duty to subordinate itself to the universal 
principles and rules of the over-individual common will (Gesammtwille) — 
principles, after all, which its own rational will accepts. 

In such a league the question of the organs is of the utmost importance. 
Neither the governments nor the diplomatists should be the deciding 
factors in it; there must be a representation of the peoples and an inde- 
pendent judiciary above the states. The judgments should be executed 
by the united governments. The conscience of the world must become so 
purified that he who fights against the right fights against all mankind. 
It makes a great difference whether wars are waged in the name of power 
or in the name of justice, whether they are supported by individual in- 
terests or by the solidaric culture-interest of humanity. The main thing 
is that the principle be once proclaimed; and the way to proclaim it would 
be to conclude a peace in accordance with Kant’s preliminary article “ that 
no treaty of peace be held valid that is made with the secret reservation 
to be the matter for a future war.” 

Professor Spranger concludes with a consideration of the draft of the 
Versailles peace. He finds in President Wilson’s speeches the old exalted 
thoughts of German philosophy which, he says, cannot be strange “to us 
of the land of Kant and Fichte.” He remarks incidentally that we have all 
been obliged to re-learn our lessons, and not only the Germans: guilt and 
counter-guilt are equally balanced, and this is no time for recriminations. 
The pure will to sincerity (Wahrhaftigkeit) has removed the curse even 
from the house of the Atridae. He thinks that the hunger suffered by the 
German people has been a recompense for the devastation wrought by the 
German armies in France. His criticism of the treaty is that one does not 
feel in it the heart-beat of humanity. It is an alliance, not a league; we 
miss in it also the legislating parliament of states, the genuine organ of 
the universal popular will; there is no union, based on equal rights, of 
culture-states bound together by an international social contract. We have 
a circle of the elect before whom the outcasts stand rightless until they 
are called; and the question is whether they ever will be called. Fearing 
that Germany may not have made sufficiently clear her wish to become a 
real member of the community of nations, Professor Spranger asks the 
academic youth of Leipzig to express themselves in favor of a genuine 
league of nations. “Let us proclaim to the world that we too have a 
sense of justice.” “Our people too has preserved a bright spark of the 
free spirit of justice which was once set ablaze by Rousseau, Kant, and 
Fichte.” “We know what is demanded of us and that we must exercise 
self-restraint. We know no less that we may make demands in the name 
of justice and that the will to self-assertion is no wrong but a primeval 
right.” He finds the armistice conditions hard, and ends: “I do not wish 
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to speak of the right of revenge but of understanding. Let them beware 
lest they arouse in us the terrible power of the outraged sense of justice. 
Let them rather give us proof of a new spirit, and they will find in us the 
pure will to loyal coéperation.” 

Professor Spranger emphasizes the attribute of justice in his conception 
of the state, while Professor Oesterreich lays the chief stress upon its 
cultural function: only in so far as the state performs its cultural func- 
tions does it justify its right to exist. According to him, the insurance- 
society idea of the state and the utilitarian materialistic socialistic theory 
that aims at a just distribution of wealth are equally inadequate. The 
real worth of the German state lies neither in its purely political existence 
nor in its physical power, but solely in German culture: this alone justifies 
it and the sacrifices that may be made for its preservation, and is itself 
an ultimate value. Here we seem to be back again in the old German bogs 
of chauvinism, but that is not where Professor Oesterreich intends to 
carry us. He does not mean that German Kultur is the only Kultur worth 
while; indeed, he repudiates as megalomania or falsehood the pangerman- 
istic attempt to contrast German culture and Anglo-Saxon culture as 
genuine and pseudo-culture. He does not mean by the absoluteness of 
the value of German culture that it is the highest, by the side of which 
there is none of equal worth. 

The particular state has its meaning in the cultural life evolving within 
it; similarly, the totality of states has a meaning only in so far as it 
provides the frame-work in which the different nations may unfold their 
spiritual individualities. There is no other, transcending value, and for 
this reason the entire organization of international political relations must 
be subordinated to the cultural functions of the states. Hence the new 
organization of the world, the fixing of the rights and duties of the states, 
should be merely the external expression of the worth-conscience (Wert- 
gewissen) of our age. 

Upon this conception of the state Professor Oesterreich bases his idea 
of a just peace: it must be one that will make possible the continuance and 
further development of German Kultur. Since Kultur is impossible with- 
out political unity, the political connection between such parts of the 
German state as are fully German must be preserved, and only between 
such parts. Poland and Alsace-Lorraine, for example, have had for Ger- 
man culture the significance, at most, of colonies; their autonomy or even 
separation ought to have been encouraged. For the same reason a German 
territory (like Austria) should be admitted to the German union. The 
notion of world-rule by a superior leader-people is a dream; for the Ger- 
mans such a dream was nonsense: they do not possess the political gifts 
for such a réle, and so they will have to be satisfied with smaller colonial 
dominion in the future. Moreover, world-domination by a single state is 
undesirable from the cultural standpoint; the loss of political sovereignty 
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weighs like lead upon the cultural life of a people. More important than 
the possession of a few shreds of foreign territory is the reconstruction 
of Germany’s national economy and the restoration of the material founda- 
tions of her Kultur. This she must ask in the interest of her cultural life, 
which belongs not only to herself but to all mankind. Too much stress, 
however, must not be laid upon the economic development: the greatest 
period of German culture was not a period of material wealth. Never- 
theless, the extension of cultural values is dependent upon the prosperity 
of the people, and the elevation of the masses to a higher level is demanded 
by the moral consciousness. 

As I have said before, these two writers agree in repudiating the phi- 
losophy of might; the one, however, sets up justice, the other Kultur as 
the ideal to be aimed at in regulating both the life within the state and 
the relations between states. The two views need not be conceived as 
antagonistic, for justice implies respect for the civilization of other peoples, 
and civilization in the real sense of the term includes justice, a just regard 
for the rights of nations and of individuals. Nevertheless, the idea of 
justice is to be preferred to the Kulturidee; we are more apt to be influ- 
enced by the appeal for the protection of human rights than by an appeal 
for the promotion of a people’s culture; and it is easier to operate with the 
conception of justice than with culture-values. There may be some hope 
of our success in preventing injustice in the world, but how shall we judge 
the value of the different civilizations in the scheme of things? What kind 
of international framework, for example, shall be provided that will per- 
mit the unfolding of the spiritual individuality of our neighbor Mexico 
alongside of our own? 

Frank THILLY. 
CorRNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Mysticism and Logic and Other Essays. By Bertranp Russet. New 

York, Longmans, Green & Company, 1918.—pp. vii, 234. 

All the papers collected in this volume have been published before, 
either in the journals or in earlier books. They are, in fact, well known 
to all readers, and comment on them, unless as part of a more extended 
examination of Mr. Russell’s philosophy, would be out of place. Of the 
first five papers, which are more popular in nature than the remaining five, 
“The Free Man’s Worship” is far the most notable. It is not too much 
to say that this essay has already attained somewhat the position of a 
philosophical classic; certainly it would be difficult to name an essay by 
any other living philosopher which possesses equal distinction of style. 
The last five essays in the volume include a Herbert Spencer Lecture, an 
address to the Manchester Philosophical Society, and two papers read 
before the Aristotelian Society. Of these, the one entitled “On The 
Notion of Cause,” though perhaps the least typical of Mr. Russell’s phi- 
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losophy, is the most valuable. The collection of the ten essays in a single 
accessible volume is a real service to readers of philosophical literature. 
Georce H. Sasine. 
Tse UNIVERSITY oF Missouri. 


The following books also have been received: 

Seneca. By Francts Hottanp. London and New York, Longmans, Green 
& Company, 1920.—pp. vii, 205. 

Aristotle. By A. E. Taytor. Revised Edition. London, T. C. & E. C. 
Jack, Ltd., Edinburgh, T. Nelson & Sons, Ltd., 1919.—pp. 126. 

An Examination of William James's Philosophy. By J. E. Turner. Ox- 
ford, B. H. Blackwell, New York, Longmans, Green & Co., 1919.—pp. 
vi, 76. 

The Reign of Religion in Contemporary Philosophy. By S. RADHAKRISH- 
NAN. London, Macmillan & Co., Limited, 1920.—pp. xii, 463. 

The Nature of Being. By Henry H. Sresser. London, George Allen & 
Unwin, Ltd., 1919.—pp. 224. 

Beauty and the Beast. An Essay in Evolutionary A2sthetic. By Srewart 
A. McDowa.t. Cambridge, at the University Press, 1920.—pp. 93. 

La Grice. Par Gonzacue Truc. Paris, Librairie Félix Alcan, 1918.—pp. 
136. 

La Guerre Mondiale et La Vie Spirituelle. Par J.Seconp. Paris, Librairie 
Félix Alcan, 1918.—pp. 166. 

La Responsabilité. Par Paut Fauconnet. Paris, Librairie Félix Alcan, 
1920.—pp. xxvi, 400. 

La Graphomanie. Par Osstp-Lourié. Paris, Librairie Félix Alcan, 1920. 
—pp. 232. 

La Hiérarchie dans ?'Univers chez Spinoza. Par Emme Laspax. Paris, 
Librairie Félix Alcan, 1919.—pp. xii, 352. 

La Raison et La Vue. Par Frank GRraANDJEAN. Paris, Librairie Félix 
Alcan, 1920.—pp. 374. 

Le Probléme du Mal. Par Emme Laspax. Paris, Librairie Félix Alcan, 
1919.—pp. viii, 451. 

Le Probléme de Espace. Par Atvarez ve Torepo. Paris, Librairie Félix 
Alcan, 1920.—pp. 303. 

Annales de l'Institut Supérieur de Philosophie. Tome IV. Louvain, In- 
stitut Supérieur de Philosophie, Paris, Librairie Félix Alcan, 1920.—pp. 
623. 

Das Problem der Giiltigkeit in der Philosophie David Humes. Von Hetn- 
rich Hasse. Miinchen, Ernst Reinhardt, Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1919.— 


pp. 192. 
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[AzsreviATions.—Am. J. Ps. = The American Journal of Psychology; Ar. 
de Ps. = Archives de Psychologie; Ar. f. G. Ph. = Archiv fiir Geschichte det 
Philosophie; Ar. f. sys. Ph. = Archiv fiir systematische Philosophie; Br. J. Ps. = 
The British Journal of Psychology ; Int. J. E. = International Journal of Ethics; 
J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth, = The Journal of Philosophy, Psychology, and Sci- 
entific Methods ; J. de Psych. = Journal de Psychologie; Psych. Bul. == Psycholog- 
ical Bulletin; Psych. Rev. = Psychological Review; Rev. de Mit. = Revue dt 
Mitaphysique et de Morale; Rev. Néo-Sc. == Revue Néo-Scolastique; Rev. Ph. = 
Revue Philosophique; Rev. de Ph.= Revue de Philosophie; R. d. Fil. = Rivista 
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Z. f. Ph. u. ph. Kr. = Zeitschrift far Philosophie und philosophische Kritik; Z. f. 
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La psychologie de Ribot et la pensée contemporaine. R. Lenom. Rev. de 

Mét., XX VI, 6, pp. 739-763. 

The personality of Ribot was formed in an attempt to reconcile the utili- 
tarian tendencies of English evolutionary science with the critical and 
artistic genius of French philosophy. A vivid sense of the complexity of 
reality and an impelling desire for the concrete led him to distrust logical 
distinctions and to turn to the world of feeling. He was fascinated by 
English philosophy, especially by its concreteness and open-mindedness; 
and against the intellectual servility of the Imperial University he fought 
to reéstablish the free play of critical faculties. For ten years he was 
mainly occupied with giving to the French public the results of the new 
scientific psychology that had been developing in England and Germany, a 
science which was to be independent of ontology, with an experimental 
method of its own. Still he felt the need for a metaphysical basis, and 
this he found with Schopenhauer in the concrete self which lies beyond 
abstract intellect, the feeling or willing activity constitutive of the indi- 
vidual. Attracted by the growing study of cerebral anatomy and function 
as begun by Charcot and Bernard, he conceived the pathological method ; 
and as a result of this most of his psychological contributions were pro- 
duced. He breaks with the intellectualists in regarding mental activity as 
a synthetic whole whose apprehension escapes intellectual analysis or intui- 
tion, a continuous and instinctive affirmation of the real personality based 
upon the continuity of the organic substrate. The task of psychology is 
to show how this real personality develops in interaction with the material 
of the external world. Development takes place along two lines, motor 
activity and sensibility. The former is found in the constitution of all our 
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states of consciousness, even the more permanent attitudes; it also con- 
stitutes the dynamic unconsciousness which is a latent state of activity, of 
incubation and creation. On the side of sensibility, every affective state, 
however complex, is concerned with the conservation and development of 
the individual. In consciousness these affective states at first are con- 
nected with perception and elementary logical processes, but the higher 
the mental function, the greater is the separation between the affective and 
the intellectual life. Logical operations are only a part, and that a super- 
ficial one, of the life of the individual. Beneath the logic of the reason 
there is a logic of the feelings, an instinctive accord among tendencies 
arising in adaptation to a vital need. There is further the activity of crea- 
tive imagination, which is rooted in affections, and finds its mature ex- 
pression in musical creation. Will itself is rooted in the depths of the 
unconscious, an instinctive expression of personality, not a logical choice. 
The social factor plays an important part in the development of the inner 
life, but Ribot was not concerned with this. The essential features of his 
works was a scientific study of the phenomena from within, involving a 
latent metaphysics. He differs from previous psychologists in making the 
affective life with its organic basis fundamental in value, as the source of 
the mental life, not distinct from it. With this the sharp distinctions 
established between the concepts of consciousness, sensation, intelligence, 
lose their vividness. Thus his method marks a regression, and while it 
introduces a dynamic point of view into English associationism, it does so 
at the price of a certain obscurity in psychology. The main result of his 
work was the formulation of problems and the initiation of a new school 
for the study of mental pathology. By his reflection on symbolisms and 
music he showed what advantage a psychologist may draw from a study 
of artistic activity. But his greatest merit is his effort to bring about an 
intellectual renaissance in France, to deliver France from the torpor of 
the Empire, and connect it with the stream of European thought and with 


its own past. 
GLENN R. Morrow. 


Emotion and Perception from the Behaviorist Standpoint. Grace A. De 

Lacuna. Psych. Rev., XXVI, 6, pp. 409-427. 

Behaviorism should follow the example of biology and strive for metho- 
dological fruitfulness rather than delay over the definition of conscious- 
ness. Experimental investigators and the metaphysicians of consciousness 
agree that the phenomena of consciousness can only be studied through 
behavior. The system of behavior maintaining the animal’s relation with 
the environment should be studied through the performance of such of 
those functions which constitute the classical categories of psychology as 
the analysis of behavior reveals or through any new ones it may discover. 
A beginning has been made in the case of perception. This might be dis- 
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tinguished from emotion, in terms of behavior, in that in perception the 
stimulus is specific but the response varies, while in the case of emotion 
the reverse is true. However, the abandonment of innervation feelings 
led to James’s theory of the emotions, and hence emotion might be distin- 
guished from perception not so much in being conditioned by response as 
opposed to stimulus as by the fact that its content is determined by pro- 
prioceptive sensory stimuli (although emotion is more than perception of 
bodily activity, since it contains an ultimate affective element). There is 
the well-known difference between emotion and perception in respect of 
attention: and it is in the object attended to that the content of emotion 
must be sought. Of the classical schools, the Analytic Psychologist 
neglected the immediately experienced affective qualities of the object, 
while, among others, the neo-realists approach our position, and the prag- 
matists, like Dewey, also treat affective qualities as objective, though deter- 
mined by the response. Both these latter, however, do not distinguish 
clearly the proper objects of perception, such as shape, and those inde- 
finable affective attributes, the undeniable empirical status of which beha- 
viorism should amply explain. According to behaviorism the experienced 
content is partly determined by the system of motor response, and the 
affective qualities are attributed to the object in terms of the unity of the 
total functional system—not an invariable set of organic or muscular reac- 
tions—brought into play by the perception. It is true, as Dewey says, that 
perception likewise constitutes a response, and is not wholly dependent on 
sensory stimuli, but the response is postponed and indeterminate. There 
is an indirectness and complexity in the relation of stimulus perceived to 
its response in the case of stimuli emotionally felt, though in so far as 
emotion implies perception it partakes of its characteristics, and at first 
the two are scarcely differentiated. The functional values which affective 
qualities represent are immediate and direct, those represented by per- 
ceptual qualities indirect and conditional, and the indescribability of affec- 
tive qualities is due to their being relatively unconditional in the control 
of behavior. Feelings furnish the spring of action; intelligence directs it. 
R. B. Cooke. 


The Concept of Mind-Energy. H.Wttpon Carr. Mind, N.S., 113, pp. 1-10. 


The new concept of life as identical with reality and of consciousness 
as identical with life opens the prospect of a new science, the science of 
unconscious mind. The problem of knowledge has become the problem 
of discovering how and why life is focused in individual centers, and by 
what means and for what purpose the fluent aspect of reality is made to 
appear that of a static reality. Perception is itself the work of uncon- 
sciousness; it is a selection of images leaving out the whole of reality 
unconcerned with the living action of the moment. The same process of 
unconscious selection appears in memory, which is the past brought up 
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for present action. In one of the essays in his new book, Mind-Energy, 
Bergson applies this concept to a definite psychological problem. If the 
normal attitude of attention toward life is maintained by a mental mech- 
anism which automatically throws the past into oblivion, then we should 
expect that a first consequence of mental derangement would be a con- 
fusion of memory and perception. The abnormality of ‘ false recognition’ 
is a confusion of this sort. Whether this application is true or not, the 
richness of the new concept is shown in its explanation of the facts of 
memory. If reality is identical with life and possesses duration, the past 
has an actual existence in the present, and memory is becoming conscious 
of its existence. At the same time, unconsciousness is shown to be, not 
the negation of consciousness, but the concentration for efficiency of that 
life which is identical with consciousness. GuLenN R. Morrow. 


L’art et 'absolu. Gustave Ropricues. Rev. Ph., XLIV, 7, 8, pp. 55-77. 


This article is written a propos of Baldwin’s Genetic Theory of Reality, 
recently translated into French, and offers a critical exposition of the con- 
tents. Baldwin’s object is not to take sides with science or faith, think- 
ing or willing, but to unite these through something higher. Only art 
can accomplish that. It is under the form of the esthetic that we ulti- 
mately think of nature, man, and the world. The method for attaining 
this end, like Bergson’s, is through immediacy, but, unlike Bergson’s, it 
demands a rational instead of an irrational intuition. There are three 
periods through which thought passes: the pre-logical; logical; and hyper- 
logical. While the first gives us a subject without an object and the 
second an object without a subject, in the third stage we have a perfect 
synthesis where the object exists in and through the subject, and the sub- 
ject in and through the object. It is in esthetic contemplation that we 
get a synthesis between our actual tendencies and our intellectual interests. 
The esthetic ideal is absolute because it excludes its opposite. Beauty is 
not simply opposed to the ugly, but suppresses it. Actuality and reality, 
liberty and necessity are reconciled in beauty, and perfection is achieved. 
All organized reality takes the form of a beautiful whole, and the esthetic 
reason is the complete reason, the absolute itself. Science and intellect 
produce truth without reality; experience, reality without truth; in art 
we have the synthesis; the infinite in the finite under the form of the defi- 
nite; the dynamic in the static; the becoming in the being; the absolute in 
and through the relation. IsRAEL CHASMAN. 


Les Facteurs Kantiens de la Philosophie Allemande. VicrorDesos. Rev. 
de Mét., XXVII, 1, pp. 1-25. 
It was Kant”s aim to offer a complete system based on pure reason. But 
his effort was limited by two important conditions: the one, that we do not 
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have an intellectual intuition; the other, that the role of pure reason re- 
mains connected with the justification of science. The first to attempt to 
transform Kant in this sense was Reinhold. In his Versuch einer neuen 
Theorie des menschlichen Vorstellungsvermégens he attempts to furnish 
the metaphysic to which Kant, with his Critique, had only given the pro- 
legomena. He finds in the Critique the double result that the principle of 
all a priori knowledge is in us, and that the things-in-themselves are un- 
knowable. He holds that for philosophy a first principle on which all 
agree is necessary,—a principle on which a whole science could be based. 
Such a principle cannot be demonstrated; it must be self-evident. This 
idea of converting the critical philosophy into a system for producing the 
greatest extension and most complete certainty was attempted, in particu- 
lar, by Fichte. In a letter to Stephani, Fichte expresses his opinion of 
Kant as having a genius for hitting at truth, though not being very happy 
in his demonstrations of it. Everybody agrees that philosophy is a science, 
but people differ in the determination of the object of this science. For Fichte 
the question was, How is science itself possible? The solution of this 
question will be itself a science,—the science of science in general,—the 
Wissenschaftslehre. The difference between the Doctrine of Science and 
logic is that whereas the latter treats only of the form of knowledge, the 
first treats of the form and content in their indissoluble union. The func- 
tion of the Wissenschaftslehre is to bring to consciousness the modes of 
the actions of the intelligence under the form of a system. Schelling, in 
his first philosophical work, Ueber die Méglichkeit einer Form der Philoso- 
phie iiberhaupt, as yet under the influence of Fichte, tries to show that 
philosophy understood as science ought to be a perfectly closed system, a 
whole whose form consists in an absolute and necessary unity, and that 
the unity ought to be produced by an absolute principle which conditions 
the whole content and the whole form. But the systematic spirit reached 
its height in Hegel. For him, the science of the Absolute is essentially 
system. A philosophy that is not systematic cannot be scientific. 

What further interested the post-Kantians was the attainment of a first 
principle. For Reinhold this was representation. Representations are 
made, so to speak, of pure matter, and are thus distinguished from innate 
ideas. For Salomon Maimon the real need of transcendental philosophy 
is to separate the function of knowing from the principle of unity. He 
sought this function in consciousness. To this search for a first principle 
Fichte gave the most complete and profound expression. For him, the 
first principle is the Absolute Self; and that grows out of the union of 
three doctrines of Kant: that of the original unity of the apperception; 
of the primacy of the practical reason; and of the faculty of judgment as 
mediating between the world of phenomena and the world of freedom. 
Kant discovered that the consciousness of one’s self conditions all con- 
sciousness; the Wissenschaftslehre shows that the consciousness of one’s 
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self not only conditions all consciousness, but moreover determines the 


content. 
IsRAEL CHASMAN, 


The Characteristics of Modern Philosophy. Emme Boutroux. Monist, 
XXX, 2, pp. 267-81. 


To the ancients philosophy was a diversion. Men speculated freely and 
unrestrainedly. The problems were big, and their solution was not always 
deemed necessary. Today, philosophy is a task; it involves the struggle 
of reason for its very existence. Philosophy must justify itself as worthy 
of a place beside religion and science. Problems which were slighted in 
the past now demand precise answers. Science, by means of observation 
and calculation, attempts to solve many of these problems. But the very 
method science employs makes the discovery of true being beyond its scope. 
Quality is reduced to quantity, and consequently eludes detection. Nor 
can science teach us to act. It can describe actions, but it cannot supply 
us with motives for acting. Religion is dogmatic, and explains things 
upon a supernatural basis. Hence neither science nor religion can satisfy 
man’s desire for knowledge. Indeed, these gain their value through the 
philosophical function of reason. We cultivate science for the spiritual 
food it affords us, and religion would be futile apart from an intellect 
which understands. It is through philosophy that the human ideal is real- 
ized. Systems are not abstractions, but represent the clear and distinct 
voices of the human soul, 

IsRAEL CHASMAN. 


The Development of Berkeley's Theism. A. C. Armstronc. Ar. f. G. 
Ph., XXXII, 3 wu. 4, pp. 151-61. 


Berkeley has been misunderstood both in his own time and today. The 
final cause of his doctrine is not idealism, but Christian theism. The 
formulation of his theistic thesis dates from his student days, as is evident 
from his notes in the “Commonplace Book.” Suggested in his Theory of 
Vision, the doctrine receives definite expression in the Principles of Human 
Knowledge. The laws of nature, he holds, are not necessary connections, 
but rules constituted by the Governing Spirit for human good; they form 
the language of the Author of Nature. In these rules one sees God. In 
the Three Dialogues he argues for the existence of God from the existence 
of the sensible world; the Alciphron develops the argument from visual 
language to show the immediate presence of a beneficent Deity; in De 
Motu motion is accounted for by a supreme Spirit. So far Berkeley’s 
theism is based upon phenomenalistic immaterialism; his religious view 
rests upon empirical idealism. In Siris, however, there appears an addi- 
tional note. His former views are interwoven with principles of an intel- 
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lectual order, and his idealism turns from the empirical toward the rational 


or metaphysical type. 
IsRAEL CHASMAN, 


The Relation between Collier and Berkeley. G. A. Jounston. Ar. f. G. 

Ph., XXXII, 3 u. 4, pp. 162-75. 

Collier, like many other English philosophical writers of the early eight- 
eenth century, would have remained wholly unknown had it not been for 
the fact that in his chief work, Clavis universalis, he formulates a theory 
very similar to that of Berkeley whose Principles appeared three years 
in advance. Critics have held that the similarity of views is either a coin- 
cidence or based upon a common source. Facts, however, point in another 
direction. It appears that Collier had in all probability been writing 
essays on the non-existence of the material world, and the appearance of 
Berkeley’s work influenced him and encouraged him to formulate his own 
views more systematically. Collier’s letters not infrequently refer to 
Berkeley’s theory. At the same time, the earliest drafts of his own work 
were written before the Principles were published, and show independent 
thought. The first part of Clavis universalis attempts to prove tkat the 
visible world is not external; in part II he tries to show that there is no 
external world at all. Collier, however, had the Cartesians in view, while 
Berkeley had Locke chiefly in mind; Collier is mainly negative, while 
Berkeley is positive; Collier’s thesis is that there is no external world, 
while Berkeley’s is that the existent world is a world of ideas. But in 
some half a dozen pages of Clavis one finds as many thoughts which point 
directly toward the Principles as their source. This leads to the view that 
for these thoughts Collier is directly indebted to Berkeley. 

IsRAEL CHASMAN. 


Tolstois Stellung in der Geschichte der Philosophie. Lupwic Stein. Ar. 

f. G. Ph., XXXII, 3 and 4, pp. 125-141. 

Tolstoi will have his place in the history of philosophy among the phi- 
losophers of religion, of culture and of life. He belongs to the group of 
thinkers who, like Antisthenes, Diogenes, Pascal and Rousseau, philoso- 
phize with the heart and temperament rather than with the logical intel- 
lect. He starts from the subjective certainty of the ‘I,’ but immediately 
distinguishes between the empirical ‘I’ of my personal desires and will 
and the divine ‘I’ which reveals the presence of the godhead in me. The 
divine ‘I’ is not like the logical transcendental ego of Kant, but is a 
feeling, a level of experience, more like the Eros of Plato. Descartes 
held: Cogitat, ergo est deus; Tolstoi might well say: Sentio, ergo est deus. 
The substance of man’s soul is love, and God is love. Feeling is the 
criterion both of truth and reality. Here Tolstoi is in agreement with the 
Intuitionism of Bergson and with the Neo-romanticism of Keyserling. 
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Like other critics of civilization, Tolstoi’s revolt from the present social 
order and culture takes the form of a ‘return to nature.’ His ‘ return to 
nature’ resembles that of the ancient Cynics and Stoics. He preaches 
freedom from the conventions of civilized life and a return to peasant 
simplicity and the homely, unreflective life of the soil. Of Tolstoi it 
might be said, as has been said of Russia, “ You cannot understand him, 
you must feel him.” 
Marie T. Coins. 


Il Problema Critico nella Filosofia di Dante. P.M. Corvovant, O.P. Riv. 

di Fil. Neo-Sc., XI, 3, pp. 221-38. 

Dante cannot be comprehended by anyone who does not understand his 
philosophy. He was not a dogmatist, but had a lively conception of that 
critical problem which is the sign of an authentic philosophy; in meta- 
physical questions he is so cautious as to seem a sceptic. This is not 
strange, for St. Thomas says that he who does not know doubt cannot 
find the truth. Doubt is not found in the positive sciences, but in a uni- 
versal philosophical synthesis. Dante thirsted for a clear and noble phi- 
losophy which would show the relation of the world of thought to that of 
reality. In the Earthly Paradise Beatrice reproves Dante for having fol- 
lowed the doctrines of a mistaken school of thought. His ‘ selva oscura’ 
was that of Averroistic doctrines, and he regained his liberty by observing 
scientific truth, and approaching the vision of God. 

Dante set out to solve the critical problem. There are various impedi- 
ments to wisdom, such as blindness and engrossing occupation. Though 
many desire knowledge, few can attain it. There are also the impedi- 
ments of malice: presumption, obstinate scepticism, levity. From these 
come false beliefs. The man who does not reflect is dead or lives the life 
of an animal, according to sense and not according to reason. Only the 
mind which turns from mere sense to reason can comprehend truly. 
Dantesque demonstration is founded on the principle of finality, as a 
fundamental law of thought, a path leading directly toward God. But 
how can we be sure that reason does not deceive us? This is the knot of 
the critical problem, which has generated modern agnosticism. Dante 
says that man naturally desires the truth of reason; if it is impossible to 
attain this desire, nature has made something in vain. Man’s joy in attain- 
ing the truth is a further proof. Dante and his age did not conceive that 
this desire to know the truth could be deceptive. The desire for truth was 
the effect of the existence of truth. To this truth Dante wished to lead 
men. Examples from the history of philosophy since Dante show that no 
better and surer basis than his has been found; he firmly established the 
truth of intelligible things behind the veil of sensible things. “Only that 
resists time and criticism which is deeply marked with intellectual light 
and with love, and defective are all those syllogisms which make us beat 
our wings below.” Attan H. Grcpert. 
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Right and Human Personality in the History of Thought. Gtorcio DEL 
Veccuio. Int. J. E. XXX, 20, pp. 121-141. 


The philosophy of right springs from the contact of jurisprudence with 
philosophical thought. In ancient Greece speculative philosophy absorbed 
the philosophy of right because jurisprudence was little developed, while 
with the Romans jurisprudence, through its influence on Stoicism, had the 
greater weight, and want of the speculative influence hindered progress. 
Upon these two classic sources philosophy of right has always relied. 
For the Greeks the man was the citizen and the juridical personality of 
the natural man was little emphasized; while Christianity, although exalt- 
ing the dignity of the human being, considered its origin supernatural, and 
robbed the individual of liberty and value through his unconditional sub- 
jection to a hierarchy mediating between him and the divine. So through 
the Middle Ages authority smothered initiative and aspiration, until first 
the study of Roman law and of Aristotle in the thirteenth century, and 
then the full dawn of the Renaissance liberated reason, restored the dig- 
nity of human personality, and freed the conception of justice from 
deforming elements. The intellectual acumen cultivated by medizval 
dialectics was turned to the unprejudiced study of mind and nature, and 
the Reformation brought the individual face to face with God just as 
science had brought him face to face with nature. The self-assurance of 
Cartesian doubt was characteristic of the age at large, and, although later 
obscured by dogmatism, Cartesianism properly elevated the individual con- 
sciousness to be judge of the world and the soul of man to be a free 
substance. Social regulations were to be sanctioned by reason in terms 
of the natural constitution of man. Legal philosophy became distinguished 
from theology, and Grotius declared natural right independent of the ex- 
istence of God. At the same time this distinction was emphasized by the 
substitution of lay sovereignties founded on the demands of their com- 
ponent individuals for the medizval theocratic and universal state. Posi- 
tive law sought its foundation in the rational rights of the individual, held 
to be prior to the existence of the state, and the problem of the relation 
of these rights to state authority—of liberty to law—succeeded that of the 
relation between the spiritual and temporal powers. As in philosophy, so 
in law, the significance of the individual was thus asserted, though in the 
latter field the new point of view was for several reasons less revolu- 
tionary and more cautiously adopted. Hardly before the time of Locke 
did the historical and purely philosophical conceptions of natural right 
become fairly well distinguished—more clearly so in Rousseau. Finally 
Kant correlated the essential political rights of the person with the essen- 
tial prerogatives of reason. Fichte’s ‘I’ is the absolute principle alike in 
the realm of knowledge and of jurisprudence, and an increasing emphasis 
on the same connection could be traced through the nineteenth century. 
But although the contemporary political and legal institutions have been 
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ever more deeply inspired by the idea of personal rights, the empirical 
dissolution of personality accompanying the now dominant ‘ psychology 
without a soul’ has led in the philosophy of right to a denial of the sub- 
stantiality of the human being as a legal conception. The philosophy of 
right is being confounded with history, and the doctrine of positive law, 
and the notion of right as an objective entity is perishing. Only with the 
abandonment of an exclusively empirical, sceptical, and superficial phi- 
losophy, in favor of a true philosophy in harmony with imperishable moral 
principles and based on the intrinsic constitution of the individual and the 
necessity of justice, will the philosophy of right again come into its own. 
The right may establish its truth through struggle, but the truth of the 


idea is anterior to the process of its realization. 
R. B. Cooke. 


Principles of Moral Legislation. A. K. Rocers. Int. J. E., XXIX, 4, pp. 

466-481. 

To what extent is it desirable for the state to interfere in the morality 
of its citizens? There is no objection to the state assuming an important 
réle in the case of children. But with adults the situation is much more 
difficult. Here the object of the state should be to avoid interference, but 
at the same time to produce as favorable an environment as possible. “It 
must leave a man free to make a fool of himself if he chooses; but it is 
not necessary that special facilities be provided.” The state has a right 
to infringe on personal freedom, however, when that interferes with or 
injures some other individual. The method of the state, then, should be 
to punish severely any immorality which becomes a social menace. In 
this way personal freedom would not be limited and yet all forms of im- 


morality would be minimized. 
IsRAEL CHASMAN, 


The Unit of Civilization. J. E. Booprn. Int. J. E.. XXX, 2, pp. 142-159. 

The last century showed a tendency toward human integration and cen- 
tralization illustrated in the political realm by imperialism culminating in 
leagues of empires, and in the economic sphere by capitalism. Nationalism 
and class antagonisms now threaten these kindred forms of power- 
integration, while even as regards efficiency ahd economy, integration 
reaches a point of diminishing returns; and Britain, the loosest system, 
shows most stability. Human nature has not changed. The individual 
must be more than a tool or cog; and face to face relationships, as empha- 
sized by Aristotle and Rousseau, are fundamental to democracy, though 
“toward such a democracy we have at best made only a start.” It is not 
merely an economic matter. Religion and education should dispense with 
their machinery and allow for variety. Happiness and culture and spir- 
itual values in general require personal association, and deteriorate with 
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the mob spirit and lust for power. Ancient Athens, medieval Florence, 
Elizabethan London, and the cultural contributions of small nations which 
have given up the race for power illustrate the former point, and pre-war 
Germany the latter. The activities and rivalries of smaller units are 
fundamental, the larger unit merely undertaking what involves their co- 
éperation; but the units must be large enough to develop group ideals, 
public sentiments. Some spiritual incentive is then required, not neces- 
sarily a sentiment of nationality nor even political independence. The 
influence of the neighborhood and of local associations is shown in the 
great poets. In the United States we should develop regional and racial 
contrasts and rivalries. Only the pursuit of intrinsic human values as 
opposed to power and wealth can render life worth while. The units for 
the production of culture need not coincide with political units and will 
probably be smaller. At present the constitution of our universities leaves 
much to be desired in this respect. “The real work of organizing human- 


ity into moral units has scarcely begun.” 
R. B. Cooxe. 


Socialism and Individualism in Evolution. Victor S. Yarros. Int. J. E., 

XXIX, 4, pp. 405-414. 

The Socialism and Individualism of today is very different from that 
of even ten years ago. In the past they were opposed and could not be 
reconciled. While the Socialist emphasized the state, the Individualist was 
directly opposed to it. Now, however, the Socialists emphasize individ- 
ualism. The rights of the individual are put above his duties to the state. 
This is particularly evident in the latest writings of M. Vandervelde and 
of Bertrand Russell. Thus the Individualists and Socialists are coming 
to look at things in the same way. 

IsRAEL CHASMAN. 


Justice Holmes on Natural Law and the Moral Ideal. Boyp H. Bone. Int. 

J. E., XXIX, 4, pp. 397-405. 

According to Justice Holmes, it is the function of philosophy to safe- 
guard human impulses to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. This 
is accomplished in the last analysis by conformity to a preéxistent standard, 
which, however, with him is interpreted as arbitrary preferences. But de- 
sires are not fixed and immutable. They change with the times. Justice 
Holmes does not go far enough. Intelligence should not be limited by 
imposed standards of the past. The moral quality of conduct should not 
be measured by a fixed, antecedent standard, but by the desire to adjust 
difficulties on the basis of sympathetic insight. It is in this way that intel- 
ligence becomes free. 


IsRAEL CHASMAN, 
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The Implication of Good. M. Licutrroor Eastwoop. Int. J. E., XXIX, 4, 

PP. 414-431. 

There has arisen a school of thinkers which asserts that the terms Good 
and Bad are indefinable. This might be described as a new form of Intui- 
tionism. Should this view be accepted, the aim of ethics as a science 
would be merely to give an account of ‘The Good,’ or the things of which 
good can be predicated. This view, however, is based upon a logical 
atomism, and cannot be accepted. Our aim should be not to separate a 
thing from its parts, but to see it as a whole, in its environment. The 
predication of good is related to the wills of persons; it generally refers 
to that which satisfies desire. Goodness and badness only attach to objects 
related to ideals or wills, and to wills as related to their objects. The 
standard is, as Professor Mackenzie has said, the ‘ethos’ of a people, or 


the morality of our world. 
IsRAEL CHASMAN. 


The Genesis and Freedom of Will and Action. J. E. Turner. Int. J. E., 

XXX, 3, pp. 231-240. 

Philosophical ethics is not inevitably committed to a sharp opposition to 
the deterministic trend of modern science. Consciousness itself provides 
the basis of true freedom. Consider the fundamental differences which its 
advent created. In the pre-conscious world, the developmental process 
reached an early limit through inherent inability to combine universality 
with complexity of organization. Developed intelligence individualizes its 
environment. Individualization brings to a maximum the number of 
stimuli and, through signification, their frequency also. Furthermore, it 
incorporates each element within the conscious sphere in its own specific 
nature. In this situation, a well marked response is extremely difficult. 
Action now depends upon conscious choice which supplants the previous 
mechanical mass action. The activity of the conscious subject has ac- 
quired freedom within stimuli by selection of its own determinants; it is 
“not, therefore, action wholly without cause, but action sequent upon one 
cause rather than another which prima facie—apart, i.e., from the sub- 
ject’s own choice—equals it in energy.” The whole issue depends upon 
the nature of the resultant. The evolution of consciousness gradually 
brings a radical transposition wherein the individual becomes predomi- 
nantly directive, and the environment is relegated to a secondary place. 
This is freedom of a perfectly general character. 


Int G. WHITCHURCH. 























NOTES. 


An honorarium of one thousand dollars for a series of lectures to be 
delivered on the occasion of the first joint meeting of the Eastern and 
Western Divisions of the American Philosophical Association has been 
given in memory of her husband by Mrs. Paul Carus. 


The Educational Review has passed with the May number into the hands 
of a new editor, Dr. Frank P. Graves, dean of the school of education in 
the University of Pennsylvania. President Nicholas Murray Butler, who 
founded the Review thirty years ago, retains his connection with it as 
advisory editor. 

The April number of The Monist contains a biographical account of 
Philip Edward Bertrand Jourdain, who died October 1, 1919, and who had 
been the English editor of that journal since 1912. Between the years 
1908 and 1920 The Monist published thirty-one scientific articles by Mr. 
Jourdain. 

Dr. James R. Angell, who last year acted as chairman of the National 
Research Council, and who for some years has been professor of psy- 
chology and dean of the University Faculties at the University of Chicago, 
has been elected president of the Carnegie Corporation of New York. 


Professor Wilbur M. Urban, of Trinity College, has been appointed 
to the chair of philosophy at Dartmouth College in succession to Professor 
Sheldon. 

Mr. Raymond P. Hawes, instructor in philosophy at Princeton Univer- 
sity, has been appointed assistant professor of philosophy at Goucher 
College. 

Dr. Charles W. Hendel, of Williams College, is to be associate professor 
of philosophy at Princeton. His successor at Williams will be Dr. T. H. 
Proctor, now of Harvard. 


Miss M. W. Landes, fellow in philosophy at Yale University, is to be-- 


come a member of the department of philosophy at Wells College. 


There will be an international Congress of Philosophy at Oxford, Eng- 
land, September 24-27, 1920. The societies participating in the meeting 
are: The American Philosophical Association; The Aristotelian Society; 
The British Psychological Society; The Mind Association; The Oxford 
University Philosophical Society; The Société Francaise de Philosophie. 
The opening address will be delivered by M. Henri Bergson. 


We give below a list of articles in current philosophical magazines: 


Minp, N.S., 114: James Ward, Sense-Knowledge; A. S. Eddington, The 
Meaning of Matter and the Laws of Nature according to the Theory of 
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Relativity; W. M. Thorburn, Omnipotence and Personality; P. J. Hughes- 
don, Phenomenal Symbolism in Art. 


Tue Montst, XXX, 2; Philip Edward Bertrand Jourdain; Philip E. B. 
Jourdain, Elliptic Orbits and the Growth of the Third Law with Newton; 
Philip E. B. Jourdain, Newton’s Theorems on the Attraction of Spheres; 
J. E. Turner, The Conservation of Values in the Universe; R. W. Sellars, 
The Status of the Categories; W. O. Brigstocke, Logical Fictions. What 
We Know and How We Know It; Margaret W. Landes, Richard Burth- 
ogge, His Life and His Place in the History of Philosophy; Emile Bou- 
troux, The Characteristics of Modern Philosophy; M. Jourdain, Leonardo 
da Vinci (1452-1519). 

THe JourNAL oF PuiLtosopHy, PsycHoLocy, AND ScrentiFic MeEtHops, 
XVII, 9: J. E. Creighton, Philosophy as the Art of Affixing Labels; George 
A. Barrow, A Via Media Between Realism and Idealism. 

XVII, 10: David F. Swenson, The Logical Implicates of the Com- 
munity; J. R. Kantor, Intelligence and Mental Tests; J. E. Turner, Dr. 
Wildon Carr’s Theory of the Relation between Body and Mind. 

XVII, 11: Harold Chapman Brown, The Problem of Philosophy; C. J. 
Lewis, Strict Implication—An Emendation. 

XVII, 12: Tenney L. Davis, De Profanitate. 


PsycHo.ocicaL Review, X XVII, 2: Walter Dill Scott, Changes in Some 
of Our Conceptions and Practices of Personnel; John J. B. Morgan, An 
Analysis of Effort; J. F. Dashiell, A Comparison of Complete versus Al- 
ternate Methods of Learning Two Habits; R. M. Ogden, The Tonal 
Manifold; Curt Rosenow, Is Lack of Intelligence the Chief Cause of 
Delinquency ? 


ArcHives ve PsycHowocre, XVII, 68: Lucien Cellérier, Des Réactions 
organiques accompagnant les états psychologiques; Raymond de Saussure, 
A propos d’un disciple d’Unternahrer; Yvonne Delhorbe, Recherches sur 
la corrélation entre la mémoire des mots et la mémoire des images; Ed. 
Claparéde, I. Percentilage de quelques tests d’aptitude. II. De la constance 
des sujets a l’égard des tests d’aptitude. 


Rivista DA Fitosor1a Neo-Scorastica, XII, I: La Redazione, Communi- 
cazioni pel nuova anno: 1. Il programma del nostro lavoro; 2. La societa 
per gli studi filosofici e psicologici; 3. Il centenario dantesco; Umberto A. 
Padovani, Il problema fondamentale nella filosofia di Spinoza; Romualdo 
Bizzari, Forma e materia in relazione con Ja materia ed energia della fisica 
moderna; Amato Masnovo, Vincenzo Buzzetti e Félicité Robert De La 
Mennais; Mons Andrea Cappellaszi, P. Luigi di Rosa, Seguito della dis- 
cussione intorno ad astrazione e concretezza. 

Rivista TrimMesTrALe pt Stupt Frvosoricr Rexicrosi, I, 1: A. Bonucei, 
L’imperativo; E. Buonaiuti, Conversazioni del Risorto; Ad. Levi, Il pen- 
siero filosofico di B. Varisco; E. E. Buonaiuti, Immanentismo idealistico 


ed esperienza religiosa. 
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